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STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 
The engraving on this page is by John Andrew, after one of 
Billings’s spirited and characteristic designs made expressly for 
our journal. The State arms are conspicuous within the circle ; 
the device on the shield being three ploughs, superimposed with a 
horsé’s head above, the supporters being a graceful figure of Liberty 
and Ceres with a horn of plenty. On one side a cidor-mill worked 
by hand, and on the other a group of young men and girls picking 
and harvesting apples, represent the agricultural character of the 
State. A locomotive in the distance shows the modern improve- 
ments that science and capital have introduced. The scene below 
is in striking contrast with the upper portion of the design. It 
carries us back to the days when the shore of the Atlantic was the 
hunting-groand of the red man. Surrounded by his listening 
countrymen, the medicine man of a tribe is discoursing of grave 
matters to his auditors. The earliest settlement in New Jersey 
was made in the county of Bergen, between the years 1620 and 
1680, by Dutch emigrants from New York. Being joined by 


Danes and Norwegians, who, in 1638, were followed by a number 
of Swedes and Fins, a colony was formed on the Delaware River, 
the land on each side having been purchased of the aborigines as 
far as navigation extended. In 1664, the territory between the 
Connecticut and Delaware rivers was granted to the Duke of 
York, brother of Charles II., and, as the grant included New Jer- 
sey, the Dutch were dispossessed, and the territory conveyed to 
Lord Berkley and Sir George Carteret. Philip Carteret being sent 
over as governor, fixed on Elizabethtown as the seat of government 
in 1665. In 1676, the province was divided, the western part be- 
ing annexed to New York, and the eastern remaining a separate 
colony under the direct dominion of the British crown. Twenty 
years afterwards it was surrendered to Queen Anne, and incorpo- 
rated with New York; but in 1738, both provinces were again 
placed under the immediate rule of the crown, and so remained 
till the war of the Revolution. The republican constitution of the 
State is dated July 2, 1776. During the war with Great Britain, 
the heroic State of New Jersey made many sacrifices, and her sons 


gave their treasure and their blood freely in furtherance of the 
popular cause. Here was fought the battle of Trenton, and the 
State is full of memorials of those trying and heroic days. The 
whole amount of the State debt, January 1, 1854, was $65,000. 
Value of the productive property owned by the State, $252,174 12; 
whole amount of productive school fund owned by the State, 
$395,043 59. Thereare 189 common school districts in the State. 
It contains 30 banks. Theres a State Lunatic Asylum at Tren- 
ton. The face of the country at the north is rather mountainous 
and broken, the central part is undulating, and the south level. 
The agriculture of the State is very productive, even the sandy 
lowlands producing the finest fruit through liberaleulture. Among 
the most important works of internal improvement are the Morris 
Canal, the Delaware and Hudson Canal, the Camden and Amboy, 
the Patterson and Hudson, the New Brunswick and Trenton, the 
Morris and Essex, and other railroads with divers branches. The 
last census shows a population of nearly 500,000 persons, including 
22,000 free colored persons. The climate of the State is mild. 
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“PER GIPSET’S SRCART: 


THE LEAGUE OF GUILT. 
A STORY OF HIGH AND HUMBLE LIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CONTRABANDIS8T.” 


CHAPTER XIIL 
AN ASTOUNDING REVELATION. 


Iw silent astonishment, Eleanor obeyed. Passing from the 
room through a side door, she accompanied the dwarf through a 
long corridor, leading along the rear of several apartments, till 
they enfered a door at the extremity, opening into a small room 
which was seldom used. A small square closet led from this, and 
was situated just at the back of the apartment which Eleanor had 
left with her uncle awhile before. Here the dwarf half paused. 

** Be silent now,” he said, in a whisper, “‘and enter here. Have 
no scruples with those who are unscrupulous themselves. Do not 
leave this closet until you are fully acquainted with what is going 
on in yonder. Go! You have a right to a share in this business ; 
it concerns your fate.” 

Noiselessly he opened the door; and the next instant she found 
herself shut up in the little dark closet; and yet not quite dark, 
for opposite the door was a small window, opening into the break- 
fast-room, and covered only by a blind, through which the faintest 
light came, but still not sufficient for her to distinguish plainly any 
object about her. Through this blind it was easy to see and hear 
everything passing in the breakfast-room adjoining, while all in 
the closet itself was invisible. 

Ata table in this room, Victor Briancourt and his son were 
seated, with pens, ink and paper strewed about before them. 


* * ee » * 


“Sixty thousand—sixty thousand! payable to Victor Brian- 
court on the day of the marriage of his son, Morley Edmond, with 
Eleanor, daughter of the late Sir James Ashby, of Ashby Place, 
ete., ete.; and a life annuity into the bargain. Really, my dear 
boy, that opportunity of obliging Sir Edward has been quite a good 
thing forme. Ihave lived quite at ease ever since it was pre- 
sented tome. I may say, I think, without flattery, that few men 
would have thought of turning it to such golden advantage. A 
goodly fortune for myself, and the Ashby estates for you, with 
simply the loveliest incumbrance that could well be, in the shape 
of pretty Eleanor herself Not badly managed—eh, Morley ¢” 

“ Not by any means, if it all succeeds. But—” 

“Tf—bat! Excuse me, but this is rather ridiculous, my dear 
fellow. You suspect that this Hugh Latimer has managed to 
rival you in her good graces. It is mere nonsense to think so. 
That he may have tried—that he would have deemed himself only 
too fortunate to do so, I do not for an instant doubt. But you 
have succeeded in preventing their meeting for so long a time, that 
I have not the least apprehension in that respect. Those letters it 
was well to suppress, however; for, though they were only from 
the sister, they might have had an effect little to be desired.” 

“As it is, she never has even suspected that any were sent. 
Humphries took them whenever they came. I dare say Miss Lati- 
mer and her dear brother are wondering at this moment why Elea- 
nor never acknowledged those precious missives.” 

“Sir Edward was only too willing to help you in this affair, I 
suppose 7” 

“Willing! He had but to say the word, and he gave his orders 
to her directly that she should go no more to Briarfield. He 
would have shut her up a prisoner if it had been necessary, rather 
than lose the means—the only means of fulfilling his bond to 

“Ha, ha! I am glad he feels his need of fulfilling it so relig- 
iously. It leaves me less trouble. You see plainly, Morley, that, 
feeling his obligation to me, as he does, there can be little that 
would prevent him from meeting it. If Eleanor, even at this late 
hour, should, from any caprice, refuse to marry you, he would not 
allow that to deter him from his purpose. He must make ber 
yours, whether she is willing or not.” 

“ And mine she shall be !” * * * 

This was the conversation in the breakfast-room. The door of 
Eleanor’s closet was locked by the dwarf, till she had heard it 
through. 

It was a full hour, ere, after leaving the library, Eleanor and Sir 
Edward Ashby returned thither. He found Eleanor seated where 
he had left her ; her face paler than it had been when he went out, 
with some inward agitation depicted upon it in the expression of 
the troubled yet almost stern eyes, and the slight compression of 
the lips. He saw it and half paused, ere resuming his seat, re- 
garding it with an involuntary questioning glance. But immedi- 
ately recollecting himself, he made some slight and formal apology 
for baving kept her so long waiting, and took up the subject again, 
where he had left it off. 

“I observed to you, I think,” he said, “ before leaving you, that 
I wished you to appoint a day when this marriage shall take place. 
If convenient, it would be desirable that you do so to-day—now, 
if you will. The sooner the matter is definitely arranged, the bet- 
ter, perhaps, it will be.” 

He waited, expecting her to answer; but she sat quite silent, 
with her hands clasped, resting upon her lap, and her eyes fixed 


upon the floor. If he had observed her more closely, he might 
have seen that within the clasp of those small hands, was a packet 
of papers; that the fingers were closed tightly together about 
them, and that her seemingly set glance moved to these more than 
once. It was then that Eleanor was, secking strength for a new- 
formed resolution. She neither moved, nor spoke, nor raised her 
eyes for a little while. 

“Eleanor, you comprehend me, I think ?”’ he said, frigidly, 
after a moment’s pause. “I stated, I believe, with sufficient 
plainness, that I desired you to fix at once on the day of your 


“T have considered, sir,”” now answered Eleanor, calmly, “ what 
you were pleased to say to me, But I do not wish to appoint the 
day of which you speak.” 

He regarded her with a cold and slightly perplexed air. 

“O then you leave it, I presume, to the option of Morley ?” 

“On the contrary, I do not wish to have it appointed at all.” 

She uttered the words in a tone of quiet yet resolute decision 
that could not well have been mistaken. But her auditor seemed 
for a moment unable to comprehend or credit its full meaning. 
He started and turned pale. His eyes were fixed on her face with 
a look of almost agony. His lips, grown suddenly livid, moved 
with unspoken words. His thin fingers clutched nervously. 

“ Eleanor—Miss Ashby,” he said, at length, in a hoarse tone, 
“T do not quite understand you, I think. Will you have the 
googiness to speak a little more explicitly? What is it that you 
mean ?” 

She looked at him for a single moment without speaking. In 
the emotion she beheld, was the evidence of the importance he 
plaved upon the bond which he had given to Victor Briancourt, 
and which required her for a sacrifice. 

“Well, well, Miss Ashby,” said he, recovering himself, as he 
saw that her attention was attracted to his emotion, and shrinking 
angrily from her glance, “I believe Iam entitled to an explana- 
tion from you. Why do you not give it?” 

“TI mean, sir,” she said, “ that I have reasons for declining alto- 
gether the honor of this union with Morley Briancourt.” 

He started, and half rose from his seat; his features working, 
his lips quivering, his whole frame convulsed with an uraccount- 
able emotion. 

“You decline! you—” He stood there, unable to finish, for 
the terror and wrath that inspired him. 

And Eleanor Ashby, trembling at the storm she had raised, 
pale as death, but nerving herself to courage, sat silent. 

“Eleanor Ashby, dare to say that again !” he uttered, finally, in 
a voice hoarse with inward passion. 

She did not waver or shrink. 

“ Sir, I have said it,” was her answer. ‘I repeat it!” 

“ You will not repeat it, Eleanor Ashby. You cannot—you dare 
not!” he uttered. “What is the meaning of this? How have 
you the insolence to oppose met What accursed spirit prompts 
you to break the bond of years—the promise given for you, and 
agreed to by you? Tell me your reason—tell me, I say, this 
instant !” 

He paused, trembling with his own violence—a violence that 
agitated and shocked his niece ; but she would not give way. A 
two-fold reason actuated her in hor decision, for she would have 
died rather than submit to a measure which made her hand an 
object of deliberate sale, and the man whom she had learned to 
despise, she would never marry in any case. She could not pro- 
long this scene. She had come with the fixed purposes of declar- 
ing her motives, of showing him the knowledge she had so 
strangely gained ; but his passionate violence unnerved her. 

“ Sir,” she said, “I cannot tell you now. This evening I will 
do so. Meanwhile, I must seek an interview with Morley Brian- 
court. Now I pray you to excuse me from prolonging this 
discussion.” 

With a grave but respectful inclination to her uncle, she slowly 
left the apartment. Sir Edward Ashby remained standing for a 
moment, when she had left him, perfectly silent and motionless, 
thunderstruck, as it were, with his eyes fixed on the door by which 
she had disappeared. Then, with a form that trembled from head 
to foot, and a countenance rigid and pale as death itself, he sank 
gradually into his arm-chair. A little while he sat there, leaning 
his head upon his hand, his eyes fixed upon vacancy, with a cold 
and gloomy stare of despairing misery. It would have been hard 
to tell why this single act of Eleanor’s should thus affect him ; but 
an indescribable expression of anguish rested upon his features. 
The tempestuous fury of a short time since had entirely disap- 
peared. He was weak, helpless, miserable now. 

Soon he rose, and pouring a goblet of water from a pitcher upon 
the table, drank it slowly. It seemed slightly to restore him. 
He walked back and forth, acrogs the apartment, for a few mo- 
ments, and then rang the bell. 

“Tell Mr. Briancourt,” he said, to the servant who appeared, 
“that Sir Edward Ashby requests the favor of an interview with 
him here.” 

The man, evidently struck by the strange alteration in his mas- 
ter’s countenance, bowed silently and withdrew. 

The baronet resumed his seat by the table, and shortly Mr. 
Briancourt entered. His quick eye marked the lingering expres- 
sion of misery upon the countenance of his host, and an almost 
imperceptible cloud darkened his own brow. But he came for- 
ward with a smile. 

“Well, my dear sir, what said our fair Eleanor?” he asked, 
lightly. 

“She informs me,” answered the baronet, slowly, “that—” He 
paused, hesitatingly. His paleness. increased. He looked ner 
vously at Mr. Briancourt, and then turning away, rose and com- 
menced pacing the floor again, with a half-eupprossed groan. 


“ Well, my dear friend?” said that gentleman, with an air of 
utter carelessness, leaning back in his chair, with folded: hands. 

“That,” went on Sir Edward, as iffevery word were wrung 
from him with the most exquisite torture, “she hae found reasons 
for declining the honor of Morley’s hand,” 

“ She has, ¢h ?”’ observed Mr, Briancourt, with easy indifference, 
“Well, that is sintply what we had all suspected before, of 
course you showed Eleanor that she had expressed her intentions 
too hastily, without due consideration ?”’ 

“ Victor,” said the baronet, and his tones were hasty and agitat. 
ed, his glance one of deprecating anguish,—“ Victor, I could not ; 
I must tell you the truth. I was unable—’ 

“Tut, tut, my dear friend,” returned Mr. Briancourt, smilingly, 
“how modest you are! You really undervalue your own powers 
of persuasion. I really cannot bring myself to believe that you 
allowed our fair friend to leave you without baving exhibited to 
her the mistake she had made in declining this alliance,” 

“It is too true!” groaned the baronet. 

“ Still, I beg your pardon, but I can scarcely credit it of ono 
who has so much reason for enforcing obedience in this case.” 

His voice and manner were perfectly bland ; his fine gray eyes 
upon the face of his 

“Victor, Victor, have mercy !” uttered the baronet. He groaned 
with agony. 

Mr. Briancourt did not seem to hear. With that same soft 
glance and tone, he said : 

“T cannot help thinking, my dear Sir Edward Ashby,” and he 
laid peculiar stress upon the last three words, “that Aad I been in 
your case, she would have been persuaded to change her mind.” 

“TI could not persuade her, Victor!” murmured the miserable 
man. 

“O, well, there is time—there is ample time. You will confer 
with her again to-morrow, or this evening, perhaps, and then, 
doubtless, we shall come to the point satisfactorily enough.” And 
Mr. Briancourt rose with a friendly smile from his chair, as if 
about to take his departure. , 

“ But, Victor, I fear,” said Sir Edward, tremulously, “she—” 

“My dear sir, there is nothing whatever to fear,” smiled the 
guest. “ You will, of course, open the subject with her again, as I 
said, either this evening or to-morrow?” He spoke very softly, 
with the utmost politeness and deference of mien. 

The baronet writhed. 

“Yes, yes! I will do anything—everything. But you know 
her. She is an Ashby—her father’s child. And she says she will 
not marry your son.” 

“She will not?’ echoed Mr. Briancourt. His utterance was 
slow, moderate, smooth. “She will nott O yes, Sir Edward, 
she will; or—”’ He paused—a pause-of significance. 

The baronet shuddered through every limb. Mr. Briancourt 
approached, and took his hand. 

“ My excellent friend,” he said, “ you really are wanting in con- 
fidence. As I remarked before, you fail to place a sufficient esti- 
mate upon your own abilities. I am quite sure you can bring 
your fair niece, my future daughter-in-law, to reason. And the 
incentive to action on your part, too; it is a remarkable one, you 
remember.” He pressed his host’s icy fingers meaningly, and 
glided from the apartment. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ANOTHER TURN OF THE SCREW. 


For hours had Eleanor Ashby remained in the solitude of her 
own apartment, meditating upon the discovery she had been en- 
abled, through the means of Pequin, to make. Resentment and 
indignation filled her as she thought of Morley Briancourt’s late 
proceeding. It was no longer a matter of mystery—the silence of 
Mary 


And as she thought of the reason of the suppression of this cor- 
respondence, she trembled and blushed with confusion and shame. 
Jealous—and of Hugh Latimer! She covered her face with her 
hands. The bare suggestion of a possible cause for such a feeling 
on Morley Briancourt’s part, presented now for the first time to 
her mind, sent a thrill to her heart, and suffused her cheek with s 
vivid color that came and went a thousand times in a moment. 
Hugh Latimer! 

Rousing herself from these reflections, with a still burning cheek, 
she drew her desk towards her, and proceeded to pen a brief note 
to Miss Latimer, concerning the intercepted correspondence. She 
did not say to her that Morley had been instrumental in the work. 
She merely said: “I have not, since we met, heard a single word 
from you, or received one of your letters, until to-day.” She did 
not mention the name of Hugh. The letter, which, had not jus- 
tice required it, she would have shrunk from sending at all, was 
sealed, directed and despatched immediately to Briarfield by Lucy ; 
and then Eleanor sat down to think once more, and prepare her- 
self for the approaching scene with Morley and her unele. 

There was a bond between. her uncle and Victor Briancourt 
which gave the promise of her hand to Morley, and certain large 
sums of money to his father, with the accession of the Briancourt 
family to the estates and titles of Ashby, in return for some secret 
obligation of Sir Edward, contracted in former times to his friend. 
Of the nature of this obligation, Eleanor could form no idea ; bat 
she was persuaded that it was a mysterioug--exen. « fearful one, 
by the hints that had been dropped: in the: conversation between 
the father and son, and by the inexpressible dread Sir Edward ex- 
hibited of losing the power and means.of fulfilling the contract. 
She shrunk from increasing the violent excitement he had betrayed ; 
and with long and serious thought, resolved not to mention to him 
her suspicion of his secret, whatever it might be; but yet, t0 
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athere firmly to her resolution of resisting all attempts to make 
her wed with Morley. The affair of the letters alone would she 
mention. This would be sufficient for her purpose. 

Resolving to make the business as brief as possible, and nerving 
herself to firmness, she prepared to encounter Morley. It was 
evening when, for the first time since morning, she met him in the 


drawing-room. 

He was deathly pale. He had learned from his father of her 
refasal.to marry him, and he had been brooding over it all day. 
He met her now with a countenance colorless, gloomy and severe, 
like his manner in addressing her. 

“ Well, Eleanor,” he said. 

He had remained standing. She also stood. Her clear, calm 
eyes were raised to his. 

“have withdrawn, sir,” she said, gravely, “all share in the 
contract made some time since between my uncle and your father, 
respecting my marriage with you. You are probably already 
aware of this fact ?”’ 

“Yam. It is to learn your reasons for this unwarrantable step 
that I have come hither.” 

“My reasons for this unwarrantable step! You shall have 
them. I think they will be sufficiently satisfactory. You will not 
be at a loss to understand them, I think. Here they are !” 

She laid on the table that stood between her and Morley the 
packet of intercepted letters. He started at the sight of them, 
knowing them but too well. His brow flushed, then grew black 
as midnight. She saw the effect. 

“1 think this matter requires no farther explanation,” she said, 
quietly ; and taking up the letters again, she left the room without 
another word. 

And shortly, Morley Briancourt went also, to seek his father, 
his countenance betraying suppressed but deadly feelings of ex- 
citement. He swore an oath, now, to possess her at any cost. 
From the drawing-room, Eleanor now repaired to the library, 
where she knew her uncle awaited her. 

He sat there by the table, his head resting on his hand, and his 
face white as that of a ghost. Half rising, as she entered, he 
motioned her to a seat opposite to him. 

“Well, Eleanor Ashby, you have come ?”’ he said, harshly. 

“Thave come, sir,” she answered. 

“To give me your reasons for refusing to wed Morley Brian- 
court. Well, let us hear them—these admirable reasons.” And 
hisvoiee, trembling though it was, had a sarcastic sneer in it. 
“Let us hear them. But let me warn you beforehand, Eleanor 
Ashby, they will have no weight with me.” 

“They should have, sir,” answered Miss Ashby, “if you had 
not yourself assisted in laying the foundation for them. As it is, 
you are already familiar with the circumstances connected with 
them. This will show you what I mean.” And she gave him the 
letters which he had helped to intercept. “There is no force, sir, 
sufficient to make me wed a man who is guilty of the dishonorable 
act performed in the suppression of letters intended for me by 
friends.” 

He looked startled, confounded, angry, as he beheld them. 

“ How did you come possessed of these?” he asked, trembling 
with wrath. 

“That I cannot tell you, sir,” she answered. “ But I will say, 
at least, that it was by no contrivance on my part. They were in 
Morley Briancourt’s writing-desk yonder ; but I did not take them 
thence, nor persuade another to do so; for I was unaware of their 
existence till this very morning. I have learned how he intercepted 
them—with your connivance.” 

“Well, it is all out then. You may or may not know the rea- 
ton for which Morley suppressed these letters ; it does not matter.” 

“T do know,” she answered, with a deep blush, “and am 
sshamed of the motives—for which there was no occasion—which 
Prompted the act.”’ 

“Never mind—never mind!” he said, sternly. “That will 
make no difference. You will marry Morley Briancourt. It is 
my command.” 

“ And I cannot obey it,” said Eleanor. “ You are determined, 
but I think you cannot have forgotten the resolution I expressed 
in the interview of this morning.” 

“LT have not indeed forgotten it,” he answered, hoarsely; “but 
88 I do not recognize your right to make such a resolution, I do 
hot consider it of any consequence. You are the betrothed bride 
of Morley Briancourt, and as such, he claims the fulfilment of 
your promise to him. If you are not prepared to render that ful- 
filment, I shall find it necessary to enforce it.” 

Eleanor trembled with excitement and agitation; but her clear 
eyes were fixed full and proudly upon her uncle’s face, and she 
subdued, with a strong effort, the quiver that ran through her 
nerves, as she answered him. 

“Sir,” she said, “I have signified my unwillingness to wed the 
son of your friend ; and while you deny my right to oppose your 
Will and his in the mattér, I refuse to acknowledge your title to en- 
foree my obedience contrary to’ my wishes. You are my uncle 
and my guardian, but that is all; and your relationship to me is 
hot such as to warrant you in compelling me to a measure repug- 
nant to me. None but a parent has the right to assume the tone 
With which you address me; it has that authority to which I will 
not sabmit.”” 

“Then I shall teach you how to do so!” uttered Sir Edward, 
With a white and passionate coantenance, his whole frame agitated, 
and his lipe trembling with wrath. “Eleanor Ashby, you shall 
wed him to whom T have promised you; you shall wed him, I say, 
Spite of every power ou earth. Dare not oppose me! Yon shall 
be his bride eve this month is out, or—” Rage and excitement 
rendered him unable to finish his threat. His thin hand was 
clenched convulsively. For a moment, he seemed about to suffo- 


cate. Finally he dashed his hand down apon the table with fear- 
fal violence. “Go to your room, girl!” he thandered,—* go to 
your room, nor dare to leave it until I bid you !’”” 

The sight of his terrible wrath had almost overpowered Eleanor. 
Att first she had scarcely strength to rise from her chair. But she 
struggled to collect her energies. 

“Do you disobey me?” ejaculated her uncle, madly, stamping 
with fary,—* do you disobey me? Away this instant, or you shall 
know what it is to thwart me !” 

“ Hold, sir!” uttered Eleanor, sternly, restored to herself by his 
brutal tyranny, and rising to her full height,—‘“hold, sir! Re- 
member, it is a woman whom you are addressing, and that woman 
your brother's child. I go, but I dare you to place a restraining 
hand upon my freedom. No prisoner will I be in the house that 
was once my father’s; no gaoler’s power shall limit Eleanor Ash- 
by’s liberty within these walls!” . 

He recoiled once or twice while she spoke, as though she had 
struck him, and as often his eyes blazed with wrath at her air of 
royal defiance. She passed slowly out from his presence, calm, 
and proud, and pale; and as the door closed behind her, he sunk 
upon the seat from which, in his fury, he had risen, and a groan of 
mingled rage and agony broke from his white lips. 

“O,” he muttered, “for means to crush that girl’s spirit, or to 
rid myself at once and forever of Victor Briancourt’s power! The 
fiends tempted me into it! O for rest—rest—rest once more upon 
this earth !” 

With an expression of the most bitter anguish, he threw himself 
forward upon the table, and bowed his head upon his hands. His 
whole frame shook with emotion. 

Suddenly there was borne through the apartment the sound of a 
faint, prolonged moan—a fainting, dying moan, as of a spirit pass- 
ing from the clay. He started from his seat with a shudder of hor- 
ror, his wild eyes almost bursting from their sockets, the great 
drops of perspiration standing out upon his pallid, wrinkled brow. 

“ What’s that ?” he uttered, in a strong, quick, terrified whisper, 
—* what’s that?” 

He waited, with shaking form, holding tremulously by his chair 
for support, and listening in awful suspense. But the sound had 
gone ; all was silent. 

“Fool!” he murmured, weakly, to himself,—“ fool that I am! 
It was but the night wind sighing through the room. My fears 
make a child of me.” 

Slowly and with a hand that quivered as in an ague fit, he wiped 
away with his handkerchief the drops of moisture from his cold 
forehead. But still his fearful eyes wandered wildly to every cor- 
ner of the apartment with a nameless dread. It was as if he ex- 
pected some apparition to appear before his horrified vision. 
Slowly he sank once more upon his seat, with his elbows resting 
upon the arms of the chair, and his skeleton fingers clutching 
nervously together as he folded them within each other; and still, 
ever and anon, his frightened, wandering glance roved fearfully 
about on every side. 

There were shadows in the room—shadows dancing hither and 
thither on the walls, as the light airs floated in from some open 
window, and made the lamp-flames flare this way and that. He 
was afraid of them. They inspired him with o nervous dread. 
To his excited fancy, they took a thousand fearful, ghostly forms 
that were horrible to look upon. He could not bear them. He 
rose, and with stealthy steps, looking about him on every side as 
he went, advanced to the windows and shut them close. It was a 
hot night ; the air was stifling. But no matter for that: he could 
not bear the shadows; anything rather than them. 

But they were there still. The draught from the sudden closing 
of the windows made the shadows flare more wildly than ever. He 
sprang from his seat again, and rang the bell with mad violence. 

“ More lights here!” he shouted to the servant who came. 

The man stared wonderingly at his master, and retreated quickly 
from the apartment to execute the order. He was startled at the 
sight of that ghost-like face, that harsh, strange voice. And truly 
no wonder. It would not have taken a great stretch of fancy to 
believe Sir Edward Ashby mad. 

It was better when the other lights came. There was not a cor- 
ner of the great room now that was not flooded with a blaze of 
radiance. He walked back and forth with less of fear this time. 
The shadows tormented him no more. The moan he had heard, 
he said assuringly to himself, was nothing but the night wind. 
There was nothing to make him afraid—nothing; and so he 
walked to and fro securely, and thought, as he walked, of his stub- 
born niece, Eleanor, how she had refused to marry her lover, how 
she had defied him, how she had dared him to control her. But 
he would control her. She should marry her lover; she should be 
his tool to fulfil the contract he had made so many years ago with 
Victor Briancourt ; and Sir Edward Ashby, as he said these last 
words to himself, shuddered fearfully again, and stopped his walk. 
But with the next words, he resumed it. “Yes—she should wed 
Morley, and then the contract would be fulfilled, and he should be 
safe—safe at last. Victor Briancourt would say so; he would give 
back that hateful paper, written and signed in blood. Ha! What 
was that?” 

Again through the still apartment sighed that faint and awful 
moan; and he started, with the ejaculation of horror dying into 
silence on his white lips, his eyes fixed, his flesh creeping, every 
hair standing erect upon his head. 

There was something that fell upon the floor before him with a 
dull, dead sound, causing him to spring back with an involuntary 
shriek. Then, as if moved by an invisible power, he crept forward, 
with his fascinated awfully by it. His tremulous 
advanced to touch it—advanced by no volition of his own. A 
trance of agony enwrapt him. What was it that he clutched? 
Up before his eyes he held a small rusted dagger, with great 


splashes and stains of red upon its corroded blade. And even at 
that moment, on his own right hand there fell a single drop of 
human blood. 

A horrible cry, a scream, a yell of agony, found its way from his 
laden breast. It pierced through every room, rang through every 
corridor, penetrated tu every corner of that vast old mansion. 
Not a soul was there from end to end of the house but shrank 
appalled at the sound. They rushed from every side in one direc- 
tion, servants and all. Straight to the library, from whence that 
awful sound had come, and there upon the floor lay the master of 
Ashby Place, as one dead. 

It was strange, but no one saw anything of a dagger; no one 
remarked any stain of the sanguine drop that had sullied the hand 
of Sir Edward Ashby. And no one saw the dwarf, perched in a 
lofty, dark nook, at the very top of the book-shelves, beneath the 
ceiling. 


CHAPTER XV. 
WORKING OF A TROUBLED MIND. 


Ir was a strange, almost inexplicable mystery. They talked of 
it in subdued whispers all over the house—of the strange and fear- 
fal shriek that had rung out upon the midnight air from the walls 
of the old library—a shriek so terrible that many believed it to 
have been uttered by no human voice, and of the death-like swoon 
in which Sir Edward had been found lying there upon the floor. 
Various were the surmises in regard to these things, but nothing 
definite or satisfactory could be learned. Among the domestics of 
the household, however, the general belief was that he had been 
visited by some ghostly apparition—some evil thing or other; for 
it was an incident most favorable to their love for the marvellous ; 
and the fact of its having occurred at midnight added strength to 
this view of the affair. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that Victor. Briancourt and his 
son were not those to enter into such a belief as this ; but they held 
their peace, and allowed the people of the household to account 
for the occurrence as they pleased ; for both allowed that there was 
a shadow of mystery in the affair. 

They had carried him immediately to his chamber, and dispens- 
ing with all assistance from others, resorted to every means in their 
power to restore him. But their utmost efforts availed nothing, 
and finally it was found necessary to despatch a messenger for a 
medical man, who shortly arrived, in all haste, at Ashby. 

The syncope into which the baronet was plunged, resisted, how- 
ever, for an alarming length of time, every appliance of the phy- 
sician’s skill, and his grave countenance testified to the anxiety 
which he felt. Both Victor Briancourt and his son also gave un- 
deniable evidence of uneasiness, as the time wore on, and the 
patient lay still in that deathlike state. Of more than uneasiness, 
if one looked closely ; for upon the dark brow of each was stamped 
a gloomy, lowering shadow of almost unbearable suspense. In 
the heart of each there were hugged dearly cherished expectations 
that hung for fulfilment upon his life. They would crumble into 
dust if he should die now. He must live—he must live, they said 
to themselves ; he could not die yet. And moment after moment 
they watched for hope in the physician’s face, and moment after 
moment they grew more uneasy—more anxious. 

And, meanwhile, the domestics were gathered together in the 
great kitchen of the mansion, talking of the affair in fearful whis- 
pers, and exchanging their various and ever-changing surmises 
concerning it, in low voices scarcely raised above a whisper, 80 
strange a thing it seemed. 

And in her own apartment, Eleanor sat with her maid, pretty 
Lucy Elmore, who went ever and anon to Sir Edward’s valet for 
tidings concerning the state of his master, and then went back to 
Miss Ashby to report his answer, as dictated by the medical at-— 
tendant. That Eleanor felt astonished and concerned at this sud- _ 
den indisposition of her uncle, it is, perhaps, needless to say; but 
it was with solicitude that she thought of his dangerous state; but 
it was unaccompanied with that deep tenderness, that painful and 
affectionate anxiety, which she would naturally have experienced 
had he ever treated her with that kindness, ever manifested towards 
her that love which he should have extended to her, his ward and 
his niece. He had never taken any pains to endear himself to her ; 
on the contrary, he had been cold, distant, reserved. She had 
never learned to love him, and now it was as if she had heard of 
the illness of a stranger, only that a stranger could not have treated 
her so harshly as he had treated her that evening. But she tried 
to forget this now. 

In the apartment of the patient, the attendants still watched for 
some sign of returning life to animate the cold form before them. 
And at last, when the dawn was just beginning to steal up the 
eastern heavens, it came. Sir Edward Ashby was safe. But that 
was all. The tidings were sent out to those waiting of the house- 
hold. But he was very weak, and it was only by the slowest de- 
grees that full consciousness was restored to him. Fora long 
time he was powerless to move or speak. 

But he was safe. It was enough for Victor Briancourt and 
Morley. They were at ease once more. The medical attendant, 
after satisfying himself concerning his patient, and giving mani- 
fold directions concerning him, took his departure, promising to call 
again in the course of the morning. 

And so the sun rose brightly over Ashby Place, and the day 
shone fair and beautiful, but softly fell its beams into that quict 
chamber through the draperied casements. And slowly Sir Ed- 
ward Ashby’s faculties returned to him. He lay there, gradually 
and painfully collecting his perceptions and his recollections ; and 
the two—the father and son—watched for him to speak. But it 
was along time ere he did so. Once or twice his glance was 
turned to their faces, rested there a moment, and was withdrawn, 
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to remain fixed for a longer time upon some other object, with an 
expression of one endeavoring to realize his own situation, and 
seeking to recall things past. 

By-and-by a sudden flash lighted up his eyes ; a strong and fear- 
fal shudder ran through his frame. He closed his eyes with a 
quick and agonized contraction of the brow, a spasmodic convul- 
sion of the features. Victor Briancourt touched his son’s arm 
warningly, and bent forward. Suddenly Sir Edward re-opened his 
eyes, and looked up to meet the gaze of his friend. 

“ Victor,” he said, in a sharp whisper,—‘“ Victor, that dagger— 
where is it ?”’ 

A faint fiush rose to Mr. Briancourt’s forehead. He thonght 
the sick man insane. He cast a quick, meaning glance towards 
his son ; then answered soothingly to Sir Edward : 

“My dear Ashby, you must be perfectly quiet. Presently I 
will tell you everything you wish to know.” 

“No, no!” uttered the baronet, shuddering again; “I must 
know now—this instant. Victor—Morley,” and he turned his 
gaze from one to the other of them, “tell me—ah! but I forgot: 
you were not there ; you did not see it. But it must be there now. 
Go, get it and hide it—quick !” 

Morley Briancourt looked at his father. 

“ He is not wandering,” he said ; “he knows us, yousee. What, 
then—”’ 

“ Wandering ?”’ echoed Sir Edward, catching the word,—“ wan- 
dering? No! Iam as sane as you, Morley Briancourt. Don’t 
think me mad. But that—the dagger!” and he glanced with shiv- 
ering fear from the son to the futher,—“ the dagger! How did it 
come? Victor, tell me. And the blood on my hand; you have 
washed it off—have you not? you did not let itbe seen, eh ?” 

“Ashby, you have been dreaming, that is all. Try to forget 
the dream, and think of something pleasanter,” said Victor Brian- 
court. 

“ Victor,” uttered the baronet, struggling suddenly to rise, and 
resting, with trembling frame, upon his arm, while he spoke with 
tremulous energy, “I tell you it was no dream! I stood there in 
the library, and that dagger fell to the floorbefore me! That was 
human blood that fell on my hand—the blood of—” He paused 
and writhed in agony. “0, Victor,” he exclaimed, “TI tell you 
again it was no dream! It was too horrible—too real! I saw 
that dagger as plainly as I see you now. I felt that warm blood 
fall upon my hand. I shrieked aloud. O, it could not have been a 
dream !” 

He sank back, and covered his face with his hands, quivering in 
every limb with excitement. Mr. Briancourt grew pale; he looked 
alarmed at Sir Edward’s agitation, yet perplexed by his earnest 
and impressive words. He thought rapidly a moment; then 
turned to Morley, saying, in a low voice: “I see it all now. He 
was dwelling on dangerous subjects, last evening. He nursed his 
own morbid fancies until he gave way to their power in insensibili- 
ty. They must indeed have been awful, for him to retain their 
impression still.” 

Then addressing the still shuddering baronet once more, he en- 
deavored to persuade him of the extravagance of his belief in the 
reality of what had been only fancy. He declared to him that 
nothing like a dagger had been visible on their reaching him—that 
there had been not the shadow of a stain upon his hands. Morley 
corroborated his father’s evidence in the strongest terms of assur- 
ance; and their combined assertions at length quieted Sir Edward, 
and induced him to believe that the cause of his illness was really 
nothing more than his own fancies. And finally the baronet 
yielded. 

A nervous shock, such as he had endured, would have been 
productive, in the case of many another man, of the most alarm- 
ing results. In that of Sir Edward, it happened that, beyond its 
first effects, he experienced from it no serious consequences. He 
continued very weak during the day, but at evening he came forth 
from his chamber, leaning on the arm of Mr. Briancourt. His 
countenance was extremely pale, but possessed, in a great degree, 
its usual cold, unmoved expression, and he conversed with his 
guests with his old self-possession. Striving to forget the events 
of the preceding night, he endeavored to regard them only as a 
vision of his own distorted fancy, which Victor Briancourt and his 
son also believed them to have been; and horrible as they had 
been, he felt the necessity of banishing them, and not allowing 
them to deter him from giving his attention to affairs which at 

present demanded it. 

These affairs were connected with the rebellion of Eleanor. Sir 
Edward did not leave his room until after the usual dinner hour, 
and then he found Miss Ashby seated at her embroidery in the 
drawing-room ; for she had not, according to his orders, confined 
herself to her own apartment that day. He scarcely replied to her 
respectful inquiry for his health ; but with chilling harshness, inti- 
mated to her that obedience to his commands would not be unbe- 
coming in her, and ordered her instantly to retire to her room, and 
remain there until he recalled her. ; 

Eleanor’s cheek flushed for a moment, and her spirit rose in 
defiance of this unwarranted authority; but she would not willing- 
ly thwart him, and rouse him into an excitement that might prove 
dangerous to him, ill as he had been. Therefore, she retired in 
silence ; but it was with a heart throbbing with sorrow and indig- 

nation. 

As it happened, Lucy Elmore was passing the drawing-room 
door at the moment » and sympathy and anger were stamped upon 
her countenance, as she heard Sir Edward’s harsh orders, and wit- 
nessed the voluntary obedience of her mistress. She pansed on 
the great staircase till Miss Ashby reached her, and then said, 
earnestly : 

“Dear Miss Eleanor, how can you submit so quietly? It is 
wicked in him !” 


both. 
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“ Hush—hush, dear Lucy,” said Eleanor, kindly, endeavoring 
to repress her own tumultuoys feelings ; “ you must remember he 
is my uncle,” 

“J do remember it,” answered Lucy, humbly,—‘ I do remem- 
ber it. But for all that,” and the tears rushed down her cheeks; 
“I can’t forget how overbearing he is. I declare, if you were not 
here, nothing shodld tempt me to stay here another hour. I wish 
you would go away, Miss Eleanor, and take me with you.” 

“OQ, Lucy, I wish I could!” uttered Miss Ashby, passionately, 
the tears springing to her own eyes. 

At that moment, as they reached the stairhead, Lucy touched 
Miss Ashby’s arm quickly, with a sudden start, as if something 
had alarmed her; but motioning for silence, passed hastily along 
the hall to Eleanor’s chamber. 

“Lucy, what was it—what startled you?” asked Miss Ashby, in 
a tone of surprise, as they stood within the apartment, and the 
door was closed behind them. 

“O, did you not see, Miss Eleanor?” uttered the girl, eagerly. 
“Tt was Mr. Morley Briancourt. He heard what we were saying. 
Didn’t you see him gliding so silently into that niche on the land- 
ing till we passed? I dare say he is going down stairs this 
moment.” 

Quick as a flash, Eleanor threw open the door. Yes—there he 
was, gliding stealthily down the hall stairs. He had heard the 
remarks of the two, as they came up stairs, while he was passing 
along the hall, and had concealed himself, as Lucy saw, not only 
that they might not believe themselves overheard, but also for the 
mean purpose of overhearing the continuance of their conversation. 

* Aha!” he said to himself, as he stole out from his conceal- 
ment, and down to the library, without dreaming that he had been 
seen, “so my pretty bird would escape—would she? Well, we 
must clip her wings—we must clip her wings! And that pretty 
little maid must be disposed of forthwith, or we shall have trouble. 
Sir Edward shall know of this.” And he entered the library. 
But nobody was there, and he proceeded to the drawing-room, 
where a conference ensued between the three, lasting a long time. 

“So he heard, did he?” said Eleanor Ashby, indignantly. 
“ Well, never mind, Lucy,—never mind. Let them know it. For 
O I do wish I were safe hence !” 

She gave way to the intensity of her feelings in tears; and 
Lucy, poor girl, wept with her; for she had been Eleanor’s own 
foster sister, and Eleanor’s troubles, which had never been con- 
cealed from her, were as her own. 


It was late when Eleanor retired ; and not until her mistress was, 
prepared for repose, would the faithful Lucy betake herself to her. 


own couch in the ante-room. Then tears were on the cheeks of 


It was late the next morning when Miss Ashby awoke; for not- 
withstanding her troubles, she had slept the sound and peaceful 
slumber of youth. Lucy was not yet awake, but she started from 
sleep at the sound of her mistress’s voice, and dressing with alacri- 
ty, proceeded to attend to Miss Ashby’s toilet. 

Sleanor was unusually thoughtful. During the whole time she 
was engaged in dressing, she was debating the question of obe- 
dience or disobedience to her uncle. “Shall I keep my room, as 
he bids me do?” she said. And then she asked herself: “What 
right has he to imprison me? Shall I yield ?” 

“ Dear Miss Eleanor,” said Lucy, “ you do not mean to stay in 
here all day, do you? I had forgotten till this instant about what 
Sir Edward said last night. I slept so soundly that it all went out 
of my head. But you did not forget it, I dare say ?” 

“ No indeed, Lucy,” said Eleanor, sadly,—‘no indeed. But I 
am sure I do not know what to do.” 

“O, I would go out—I am sure I would go out!” replied Lucy, 
earnestly. “I think you ought to go, indeed, dear Miss Eleanor; 
for if you stay in until he bids you go, I am afraid you will not go 
soon, and to be deprived of exercise in the open air would soon 
make you ill, for you are out so much generally.” 

She turned, as she ceased speakitig, to leave the room on an 
errand for her mistress ; but what was her astonishment to find 
that she could not open the door, althongh she had withdrawn the 
bolt! 

“Let me try, Lucy,—let me try,” said Miss Ashby, coming for- 
ward, “It is difficult to unclose, sometimes. I think I can open 
it.” 

But the first effort convinced her of her inability to do so, for 
the door was locked on the outside. This was clipping the bird’s 
wings, indeed. Indignation and astonishment were depicted on 
Eleanor’s face. 

“ A prisoner in my own apartment!” she exclaimed. 
come to this? Why, then, indeed, I will be free !” 

“O, there is Harry Longworth !”” said Lucy, looking from the 
window. “Shall I speak to him, dear Miss Eleanor?” 

“Yes. Tell him tocome up. He can undo the outside bolt, 
Lucy,” answered Miss Ashby. 

There was no one else in sight. Harry Longworth heard Lucy’s 
call, and coming below the casement, heard with indignation that 
Miss Eleanor and she herself were both fastened in their room. 
Instantly he ran into the house. 

“Now, Miss Eleanor,” said Lucy, joyfully,—“ now we shall get 
out!” 

But the captives were doomed to disappointment. Scarce had 
Harry Longworth reached the corridor leading through the wing 
where Miss Ashby’s apartments were, when he suddenly found Sir 
Edward Ashby standing by his side. And Eleanor and her maid, 
from their new-made prison, heard him say, “ Go down stairs, sir, 
and henceforth meddle not with my affairs. Go!” \ 

Harry hesitated a moment, his stout young frame thrilling with 
indignation. Then he turned away, saying to himself, “I go, my 
master, but I shall come again at a better time.” ° 


“ Has it 


In five minutes more, Sir Edward’s valet was stationed at the 
door, to guard it, and Will Humphries set to watch in another 
place. Then Sir Edward went down stairs, 
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TURKISH PEOPLE, 
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the sweet influences of maternal love, which is usually strong 
in Oriental society, from the fact that female life is 

narrow and exclusive sphere. Filial and maternal affection, ro. 
tained throughout life and touchingly manifested on all occasions, 
is the result of this training. From the strong admixture of Cir. 
cassian blood, and to a limited extent that of the Greeks, the Turk. 


opment of manly beauty, and are highly favorable to longevity, 
The Moslems, amo 
men of the graceful 


, and flowing robe of the Urientals, com- 
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dignified bearing of an ancient Athenian with the majes- 
tic gravity of a senator of Rome. ‘The confined and fretful life of 
the harem is, on the contrary, destructive to female charms. Mar- 
ried at the age of twelve or fifteen years, Turkish ladies become 
ugly at twenty-five, unendurable at forty. Their mode of dress 
seems to render the beautiful less beautiful, the uncomely 
more uncomely, Their unanyelic way of sitting cross-armed and 
cross-| on the bosom of mother earth, r the manner of 
their lords, gives them distorted spinal columns, round shoulders, 
while the universal habit of smoking contributes to convert the rich 
tints of Circassian beauty into the shallow wrinkles of premature 
age.—Correspondent of the New York Herald. 
TUNNELS. 
The United States have 67 tunnels on canals and railways, the 
longest of which is about one mile,—England has 48 canal tunnels 
of an aggregate length of 40 miles; the largest being over three 
miles, on the Huddersfield Canal. She has also 79 railway tun- 
nels, 49 of which amount to 33 miles, the longest being three 
miles.—The — tunnel of which I can find a record is one in 
the district of Schemnitz, in Hungary. Its length is variously 
stated at from 10 1-2 to 11 1-2 miles. It is used to drain an ex- 
tensive series of mines, and also for the transportation of ore on 
railway cars.—In France, there are 56 tunnels on railways, eight 
on canals, 36 of which are an aggregate length of 54-4 miles. The 
largest of small size is 7-45 miles, and that of large dimensions 
3-5 miles. The Rouen and Havre road has eight tunnels; Paris 
and Lyons also eight.—On the German railways are ten tunnels. 
The “Gallerie d’ecoulement”’ of the Clausthal mines, 
the Mountains, is 6-5 miles long. It was commenced in 
1777, and completed in 1800 (twenty-three years), and cost a little 
more than $350,000. Some authorities state this tunnel to be 7-5 
miles long.—In Sardinia, there 1s a tunnel two miles long, th 
Mount Giovi, on the Genoa and Turin railway, On this road, in 
25 miles h the Appenines, are nine tunnels.—In Mexico, 
there is a tunnel 21,659 feet in length, named Nochistongo, con- 
structed at Lake Tumpango, in Mexico, to drain the lakes in the 
valley.—Capt. G. B. McClellan, Corps Engineers, U. S 


A “ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE.” 


By the death of the Duke of Norfolk, Sir Edmund Lyons be- 
comes father of the present premier duchess of England, The 
“romance of the ze”’ has few prettier chapters than this. 
The young Earl of Arundel and Surrey was travelling in Greece, 
when he was attacked by fever, and his life was despaired of. He 
was removed to the house of the British minister, Sir Edmund 
Lyons, at Athens, when a “ ministering angel,” in the person of 
Sir Edmund’s fair daughter, became his nurse, and, by her devoted 
attentions, was believed to have saved the life of the young heir of 
the oldest ducal house in England, at the hazard of herown. The 
gratitude of the young earl to his fair preserver took the usual 
shape; but, as soon as Sir Edmund Lyons found reason to suspect 
what was going on, he wrote to the earl’s father, informing him of 
his son’s convalescence, and that he might be removed, 
since he knew that his daughter had no pretensions to mate with 
such illustrious lineage. Sir Edmund’s letter displayed so much 
honorable feeling, and the young man’s attachment seemed s0 in- 

ey were married, and “ i happily ever after,” as 
etary beaks 4 


COMMERCE. 

What has commerce done for the world, that its should 
be explored, its philosophy illustrated, its claim advanced among 
the.influences which impel civilization? It has enabled man to 
avail himself of the peculiarities of climate or position, to make 
that division of labor which tends to equalize society, to distribute 
the productions of earth, and to teach the benefit of kindly depen- 
dence. It unites distant branches of the human family, cultivates 
the relation between them, encourages an interest in each other, 
and promotes that brotherly feeling which is the strongest guaranty 
of permanent friendship. People differing in creed, in language, 
in dress, in customs, are brought in contact, to find how much 
there is universal to them all, and to improve their condition by 
supplying the wants of one from the abundance of the other. The 
friendly intercourse created by commerce is slowly but surely revo- 
lutionizing the earth. There was a time when man met only 02 
the field of battle, and there was but one name for stranger ant 
enemy. Now, wherever a ship can float, the various em‘ of 
ioty Se in harmony, and the sons of commerce, the 
wide world through, in consulting their own interests, advance the 
cause of humanity and peace.—G. R. Russell. 
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clouds drifting like bair from their bright foreheads—lift up their 
Titan hands to heaven, saying, “I live forever I” —Rushin. 
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HE RABBIT ON THE WALL. 
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It is, in fact, by sympathy with 
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trays his instincts. The anecdote 
of Hoary IV. going on all fours to 
amuse his children at the moment 
an ambassador was introduced, and 
asking leave to finish the tour ot 
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of his goodness of heart than twenty 
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THE SHADOW ON THE WALL. 


RETURN FROM THE BEACH. 


The sun has sunk in the west 
over the far horizon, leaving a few 
light clouds to drift over the con- 
cave arch of heaven; the cool air 
of evening wafts those cool and in- 
vigorating odors ever rising from 
the deep; the ebbing tide has left 
a b expanse of sea shore, level 
and smooth as a ball-room floor, 
except that here and there are 
drifts of seaweed, intermingled 
with curious aquatic shells, and 
now and then a crustaceous animal 
not swept away by the refluent tide. 
Here and there, too, the channelled 
rocks break the monotony of the 
sea beach. In front, a fishermun’s 
wife who has just been down to 
the fishing-boat, is pacing her way 
home, barefooted, with her young- 
est child upon her back; besi 
her an elder girl is bearing home 
a portion of the scaly spoils. The 
attention of the little group is at- 
tracted to the action of a spaniel 
who has made a point at a crab, 
without appearing particularly anx- 
ious to attack an animal which is 
amply provided with the means of 
self-defence. In the distance the 
clumsy and stout-built fishing 
boat is discharging its freight, 

ly into a horse cart, and parti 

into the fisherwoman’s baskets. 
toilsome life indeed is that led by 
the fishermen and their families. 
Exposed to all weathers and to all 
vicissitudes, liable at any moment 
to wreck, their success and their 
remuneration are precarious. But 
to the men there is the charm of 
adventure in the life they lead. If 
they are exposed to danger, there 
is the excitement of meeting and 
overcoming it by skill and resolu- 
tion. The mariner finds the same 
sort of fascination in the manage- 
ment of his bark that the Arab 
does in the guidance of his trained 
charger, and many of them, we 
are convinced, would find leas real 
enjoyment in a quiet life on shore 
than in the amphibious career ‘to 
which destiny has assigned them. 
Then the charms of home seem 
doubly bright from a temporary 
deprivation of them; the welcome 
is warmer in proportion to the dan- 
gers that puecoled it. But with 
the women the case is different. 
Their hearts are tried by these re- 
peated absences of those they love 
—husbands, sons, brothers and 
lovers. They feel the constant 
pressure and imminence of danger 
without any of the excitement call- 
ed forth to meet it, and their nights 
oft are those of anxious watching. 
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SPEAK GENTLY. 


BY 


Forbear! for one word more may crash 
The weary. aching heart ; 

You know not what has been the cost 
To bear its bitter part. 

Perbaps the world has darkly frowned, 
And marred hope's Licoming flower ; 

Then kindly speak one gentle word, 

Twill have a magic power. 


Perhaps no ray of love has fallen, 
To light her darkened way ; 

No soothing word to bring her back, 
When she was wont to stray. 
As dewdrops to the drooping flower 
Restore its bloom again, 

So gentle words will soon relieve 
The heart of half its pain. 


If thine has been a happy lot, 
No clouds thy life o’ercast, 
Chide not the hapless, erring one, 
Whose days of joy are past; 
With smiles unite the links of love, 
That rudely have been riven, 
And be the first to guide him to 
The path that leads to heaven. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE EAST-INDIAMAN. 


~~ 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


“Mr. Davz, you remember that you promised, sometime, to 
tell me your own story.” 

“Yes, Johnson ; and as all seems quiet, and you have Williams 
on the lookout, I will give it you before I go below. Itis a 
short story, and soon told. My father, when yet a young man, 
was a merchant of good property in Boston, and married a beau- 
tiful girl of poor family, to whom he had been engaged for sev- 
eral years. In this, he was thought not to have acted wisely, as 
he might easily have formed a wealthy and influential alliance. 
But at all events, he did rightly in keeping his troth, and in his 
life he received the reward of his truth, for he never knew unhap- 
piness till, in an evil hour, his chief clerk, in whom he had placed 
the utmost confidence, was carried away by temptation, and de- 


» camped with a large amount of his employer’s money. The Joss 


coming at a moment of great commercial depression, proved the 
pecuniary ruin of my father. He bore up well against misfor- 
tune, for in the love of my mother and the esteem of his friends 
(among whom were numbered his many creditors), he found all 
the consolation which this world could give. Nevertheless, some- 
thing was to be done for the support of his little family, and im- 
patient of dallying with necessity, he accepted a supercargo’s 
berth on board an African trader; not a slaver, or in any way 
connected with that trade—for he would have abhorred the very 
idea. When the ship returned, it brought the news of his death 
on the Guinea coast. My mother did not long survive. My 
brother and myself found for a few months a second home. But 
we were then cast adrift once more, and when I was fifteen, made 
our first, and poor Bob’s only voyage at sea. My brother is dead, 
and that same sea has long been to me both father and mother. 

“So there you have the whole of it, my friend; and now I 
must leave you, and get a bit of sleep. I need not tell an old 
sailor like yourself, the need of a sharp eye and a ready hand.” 

And now the Fire-fly, guarded only by Johnson, and Williams 
the midshipman, sped through the silent night, bearing its freight 
of desperate and blood-stained prisoners. The Fire-fly, a fast sail- 
ing schooner somewhat noted in the slave trade, had been cap- 
tured two days previous, by the brig Richmond, the second lieu- 
tenant of which was placed in command of the prize. The crew 
afforded him was glaringly insufficient; and out of his three or 
four companions, only one could be depended on for aught beyond 
mere straight forward courage. This one was our friend Johnson ; 
a hardy seaman, who, several years the senior of Dale, had been 
shipmate with the latter since the commencement of his naval 
career. 

Hours passed on. The little lamp swung slowly from side to 
side, and its dim light scarce illumined the murky atmosphere of 
the Fire-fly’s cabin. There were but four berths in the cramped 
apartment, and in one of these lay the anxious and watch-worn 
master of the craft. Presently a tall form crept noiselessly down 
the companion-way and approached the sleeper. 

“ Mr. Dale !” 

It was in the lowest whisper, yet the lieutenant instantly waked. 

“ Well, Johnson ?” 

“Sorry to disturb you, sir; but s’pose I must tell you that 
some of those villains for’ard seem a little uneasy like. ’Feard 
there’s mischief brewing, sir.” . 

With a sigh for the luxury of sleep denied, Dale stood once 
more on the cabin floor. He had turned in without removing a 
single garment, and his first motion was to take a brace of pistols 
from the breast of his jacket. 

“ Look out for the deck, Johnson,” he said; ‘I will wake Pe- 
ters. Tell Williams to fire on the first who shows his head out 
of the forecastie without permission. If you want me, strike 
twice on deck.” 

Johnson nodded obedience, and disappeared on deck. The 
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“Come, Juanita !’”’ exclaimed the dreamer, pettishly—* none of 


your pinching, or—”’ 

“ Here, you dead-head!” Whispered the lieutenant, “you are in 
Fayal, are you? You'll find your mistake, if you are not out of 
this quickly! Curse the frigate! Must they give me a crew 
of four to manage these devils, and but one man out of the whole?” 

Half a dozen loaded muskets stood in readiness by the gang- 
way, and the middy, roused up by main force, stood on the steps 
just below Lieutenant Dale, who, near their head, remained 
watching the aspect of matters on deck. For a moment or two 
all was perfectly quiet then, and the young commander had al- 
most concluded the warning of Johnson to be a premature one, 
when he caught the sound of a single voice at the fore-hatch. It 
was answered gruffly by the middy, Williams, retorting the com- 
mands of his master. Dale hearkened for 2 moment, but all was 
still. The lieutenant turned to his attendant. 

“ Poters,”’ said he, “there’s work before us. If I had caught 
but the wind of an oath, I should have been content. But as it is 
—hand me one of those muskets and bring the rest to the main- 
hatch. Be lively now. The main-hatch for you.” 

At the sound of fire-arms forward, Dale was in the waist, and 
at scarcely more than a bound was by the side of Johnson and 
Williams, who, having got the hatch hauled over, were pressing 
it down to its fastenings, although their efforts were hardly ade- 
quate against the upheaving of the mass below. It was secured, 
however, and Dale retired to the quarter deck, bidding Peters, as 
he passed, to “haul taut on his eyelids,” if he desired to fall in 
with Juanita once more. A glance into the binnacle and a look 
aloft. 

“ Wind sou’-west and a half-breeze : well, it might be worse,” 
soliloquized the youthful commander; “two or three days will 
bring us well up to Cape Vincent, and then good-by to all our 
troubles.” 

A stified noise below him for a second transfixed him to the 
spot. With forefinger mechanically uplifted, he listened for the 
repetition of the sound. It came once more—a dim, dull grating. 

“ Good heaven!” was the instant thought, “they are sawing 
through the bulkhead into the cabin !”’ 

He knew that not a moment was to be lost, and accordingly, 
with quick but noiseless foot, lowered himself down the compan- 
ion way. Midway down the steps—unlucky chance—lay some 
object unseen in the dim light of the cabin, and the foot of Dale 
pressing thereon, lost its hold. The crash with which he brought 
himself up, as once alarmed the foe. With a loud shout, the 
quick blows of an axe told heavily on the maimed wood, and 
hardly had the lieutenant time to deliver his fire, before, leaping 
through the disjointed partition, a dozen men threw themselves 
upon him. In an instant he was down. Then a sturdy voice 
rang through the smoky tummlt, and Johnson was at his side. 
Cutting right and left, thrusting. and crowding, the hardy tar 
bravely seconded the efforts of his superior, and three of their 
opponents already lay beneath their feet—then a sudden sickness 
blinded Dale, and he knew no more, till sustained by his sturdy 
mate, he found himself leaning against the lee bulwarks. A 
crowd of ruffians encompassed him, and in the darkness he was 
scarce able to mark the conflicting passions which seemed to sway 
the conquerors. . 

“Toss them over!” cried a deep, hoarse voice. “Pietro and 
Varnum are food for sharks, and why not these flash gentry ? 
Over with ’em then !” 

“ Fall back, men—fall back !’’ replied a brawny, dark-skinned 
man, who now pushed forward in front of the angry group. “ No 
violence, no violence! softly and coolly! Besides, if you will 
have man for man, why even help the sea-lawyers to yonder two 
gentlemen who are lying asleep on the main-hatch.” 

At a sign from their leader, two or three fellows dragged the 

dead bodies of the two midshipmen to the side of the vessel. 
Dale’s blood ran cold at the sight of their mangled and gory 
forms. 
“You see, your honor,” continued the speaker, addressing Dale, 
with an insulting sneer, “these gentlemen have got very sound 
asleep in their watch. Don’t you think a dip would learn ’em 
better manners for the future? His honor says ay—over with 
*em, boys,” he added, to his grinning comrades. 

And the next instant the corpses of Peters and Williams plash- 
ed heavily in the water alongside. The boat was now ordered to 
be lowered, and the lieutenant and his companion were obliged to 
enter. The painter was about being cast off, when Dale ventured 
to inquire for provision and a boat compass. 

“Excuse us, captain,” replied the former speaker, “‘ we are 
bound on a long cruise, and it would really be inconvenient to spare 
anything at this time. I would suggest that one of you provision the 
other. have tried it myself in times past, and found it to work 
capitally! Amything further, your honor ?” 

“ Cast off!” 


“Hola! Qui va la?” 

Johnson rubbed his eyes and raised himself in the boat; while 
the lieutenant still continued insensible from hunger and the weak- 
ness caused by his wounds. ‘They were close aboard a large mer- 
chant ship, whose bulwarks were lined with gazers. An officer 
in half uniform, standing in the mizzen shrouds, repeated the hail. 

“Hola! mes hommes, qu’ etes vous ?” 

Johnson was just able to articulate through his parched lips : 

“ American |” 

“Pauvres hommes, pauvres hommes! oui—yes: Americain : 
vait mes braves, till I vill send to you un batteau.” 

More dead than alive, the famished men were borne on board 
the Josephine, and into her spacious cabin—one of the state rooms 
of which was appropriated to their use. 

* It was two or three days before Dale was suffered to leave his 


= 
bed and mingle with the other occupants of the cabin. 

these, he found a young man (somewhat older than himself), who 
was returning from India, where he had been a partner in 
wealthy house, with the purpose of establishing & connecting 
house in France. John Morland had been a schoolmate, though 
not a very congenial one, of Dale. However, Morland seemed 
glad to meet an old acquaintance, and undertook the task of mak. 
ing him au fait with his fellow-passengers. There was Monsieur 
de Bernis, returning from his travels. There were two tallow. 
faced, rather gentlemanly-looking men, who were attached to the 
great house of Antoine, Bartun & Brothers, of Marseilles. Last, 
but most important of all, Morland whispered that Monsieur Guil- 
laume Moran, the heavily built man, with dark, bilious skin and 
beetling eyebrows, had been in former years governor of the isi- 
and of Timea, and was now returning to France with the reputa- 
tion of immense wealth. He was accompanied by his daughter, 
a girl of sixteen. 

All this seemed to Dale rather an uninteresting inventory. But 
when, at the table, he met Adele Moran, one of the most beauti- 
ful creatures who ever grew up in the sunny luxuriance of the 
tropics, he was quickly forced to alter his opinion. Dale was im- 
pressed with her beauty at first sight, and the charms of her wit 
and sensibility ere long completed his enchainment. 

The Josephine had hitherto enjoyed a prosperous voyage. But 
on the third day of his being about, Dale, going on deck, perceiy- 
ed the approaching change. The light sails were already in, and 
the master was looking to leeward with an anxious eye. Follow. 
ing the direction of his gaze, Dale saw the cause of this prepara- 
tion. Well up from the horizon, but far astern and out of the 
line of their course, he marked a nucleus of vapor, hardly to be 
distinguished by a landsman even when his eye was directed full 
upon it. But Dale well understood the tempest which was com- 
ing on. The waves rose and fell with a tremulous motion. The 
vaporous cloud increased in size and peculiarity of tint, and as 
the quickly uttered orders of the master were obeyed in unwonted 
silence, the hearts of all seemed depressed by the thick atmo- 
sphere 


Scarcely had all been made secure, when the sea lifted in fiery 
foam, and then the whirlwind swept over the watery and snow- 
white level. The Josephine careened to her rail. The fore-to’- 
gallant-mast snapped like a pipe-stem. The next instant, as a 
racer gathering every limb for the course, she rose and with a 
mad bound leaped on her way. For half an hour Dale buffeted 
the storm—then he pushed back the slide and entered the com- 
panion-way. Hardly had his foot left the deck when the ship 
lurched ; a single cry—the rush of water—and then a sharp, sud- 
den pause. As quickly as he could, Dale got on deck and ran 
to the wheel. The decks were full of water—no one on the quar- 
ter. With all his strength at the wheel, Dale succeeded in getting 
it a-starboard, singing out at the top of his voice : 

* Haul aft the lee fore-braces! Haul for your lives, men!” 

The order was obeyed. There was a moment of doubt. Then 
the groaning ship gradually came in command, and swept forward 
before the wind. 

At length, however, the tempest spent its fury. As soon as it 
had sufficiently abated, Dale turned his attention to the state 
of the vessel. The Josephine had lost her fore-to’gallant mast 
and a few booms. No other damage had been done, for the ship 
was thoroughly built and almost new; and as soon as the water 
had been pumped out, was proved perfectly sound. And now that 
the most imminent peril had passed, Dale saw that his authority 
was no longer to be allowed—for presently, on giving some new 
direction, the second mate came aft. 

“ Ah, my fine sir,” he said, with an insolent air, “ perhaps you 
think yourself really the master. But I’ll have you to know it is 
my turn, now that Captain Victor and his mate are gone.” 

“ It’s a wonder you did not ask for the post before,” said Dale, 
with a contemptuous glance at the speaker. “However, I am 
perfectly willing to resign my honors even now.” 

A week had passed of calms and head winds ; things which at 
any other time would have been quite unacceptable, but which 
were now even agreeable to Dale. As long as he could breathe 
the same air with the beautiful East Indian, appropriating now 
and then a smile or a kind word, the young lieutenant seemed 
quite reckless of wind and weather. As for the rest, the large 
part which he had held in the preservation of the ship, established 
him in the favor of his companions. Even the black-browed M. 
Moran relaxed from the cold demeanor he had hitherto maintain- 
ed. For some reason, however, the lukewarm friendship which had 
been maintained between Dale and Morland, had given place to 
growing constraint and dislike on both sides. 

The sun had gone down. The cool even set in, and the lieuten- 
ant came on deck to enjoy the night air. He was leaning against 
the round house, listlessly gazing out upon the sea, when the rustle 
of a dress caught his ear. 

“ Ah, Mademoiselle Moran, is it yout” 

“ Yos, monsieur ; it is so pleasant that I cannot be confined be- 
low. How soft and refreshing is the air!” 

“ Yea, mademoiselle! If all sea-going were like this, a sailor's 
life would be pastime indeed.” 

Adele made no rejoinder, but after a short pause, tumsed with a 
timid and embarrassed air to the young lieutenant. 

“Do you know, my friend, that I have been impressed—I know 
that I am very foolish to give way to such feelings—but I have 
felt that some great danger impended over us. I cannot help it— 
yet 1 am not superstitious ; neither am I often given to presenti- 
mepis. They say it is all folly, cowardice, they would say, I sup- 
pose. But you sailors; you are brave, used to hardship and dan- 
ger; and yet you sometimes have such feelings, do you not?” 
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“ Yes, mademoiselle ; yes. The thing often happens ; the brav- 

est ate ofttimes touched by the shadow of coming evil. I have 
seen those who never had met danger but with merriment, grow 
pale with incomprehensible foreboding. Bat forgive me, made- 
moiselle, I alarm you: you will readily perceive that these things 
are not to be depended upon. Nor should I have spoken so 
gravely, had tot your words called up s sad event in my own 
life.” 


“ Ah, monsieur ; and that 1” 


At sea, monsieur 

“ Yes, mademoiselle. And since I have said so much, I will 
say more. We were orphans—cast on the world with none to rely 
on save Providence and ourselves. But our parents had bestow- 
ed on us a good education and an honest example, and these were 
no small matters. Well, not long after they died, we shipped on 
board a Sicily-bound ship. Our fellows were not hard-hearted, 
but they were rough and rude, and we were all the world to each 
other. On our voyage back, my brother Robert, who had become 
quite « sailor, attracted the admiration of all by his agility and 
cheerful demeanor; and all went well till one night when I found 
him sitting on his chest, with the signs of sadness visible in his 
countenance. I asked the cause of his dejection. 

“*I hardly know myself,’ he replied. ‘There’s something 
weighing on me that I cannot get rid of. Let us shake hands, 
Charley. You have always been a good brother to me, and if any- 
thing should happen, don’t forget poor Robert.’ 

“For an instant his manner overcame me ; but recovering my- 
self, I attempted to rally him out of his low spirits, but without 
success, however. As we belonged to separate watches, I was 
soon called from his side. During the night a gale sprang up. 
Toward morn, Robert, with five others, was on the foreyard, when 
a sudden squall struck the ship and three of the number were 
lost overboard. My brother was among them, and I never saw 
him more.” 

“ Ah, quelle pitie ’’ exclaimed Adele, as Dale finished his nar- 
ration ; then, looking at her companion, with a charming sympa- 
thy depicted in her countenance, she added: “And I also have 
neither brother nor sister. Ah, if I had only a brother like yourself, 
what joy it would be—and then—” 

Their eyes met, and Adele, as if with some sudden thought, 
flushed deeply—her eyes fell. 

“ And then?” 

Adele turned pale and averted her head. Dale felt a strange 
throbbing of the heart, and hardly conscious of what he did, he 

the taper hand of Adele within his own. 

“ Adele! I love you! Not indeed with a brother’s love, but 
with a love far stronger and more enduring. Will you pardon 
met Nay, will you—can you return it in any degree ?” 

The bosom of the maiden swelled with a suppressed sigh. She 
raised her eyes to meet the glance of her companion. Then quick- 
ly withdrawing them, with a sudden cry she snatched her hand 
from his grasp. Dale followed the direction of her gaze, and 
saw Morland standing a short distance off, his features dis- 
torted with cowardly malice. Meeting the menacing look of the 
young officer, the intruder retreated to the companion way. As- 
sured of his departure, Adele trembled and fell to weeping, while 
Dale, supporting her with his arm, gently reproved her agitation. 
Then it was that he learned, to his surprise and dismay, that 
Morland, who had in the course of business acquired great wealth, 
some months since had made suit for, and received the promise of 
her hand from her father ; this, too, in spite of her unconcealed 
dislike, and the rebuffs which his attentions had received from 
herself. ‘The utmost that her remonstrances could effect, was the 
present postponement of the marriage, which she was assured was 
irrevocably determined. ; 

“ You know not the bitter antipathy I have against him,” con- 
tinned Adele, with a passionate earnestness. “But it is said— 
and I know but too well, what will be the end of my happiness. 
So cowardly in spirit too, as he is. So smooth-tongued in your 
presence, did you but know with what slanders he assails you be- 
hind your back 

“ Silence !” exclaimed a deep voice. 

It was M. Moran, who, darkly frowning, drew his daughter's 
arm within his own. 

“ As for you,” said he, addressing Dale, “I have only to re- 
mark that the less frequently you intrude your companionship on 
myself or my daughter, the more agreeable to me will be your 
conduct.” 

Marking the sudden glance of entreaty which Adele threw up- 
on him, Dale refrained from a reply. M. Moran was evidently 
disappointed—for, bending his thick brows over his eyes, he shot 
& fiery look at the young man and again addressed him : 

“ Your effrontery is but of a piece with the rest of your char- 
acter. Do not deceive yourself into the belief that I cannot read 
that character truly.” 

Our young lieutenant had need of his utmost self-control, so 
insulting was the tone in which these words were conveyed. So 
steady and concentrated was the gaze with which he returned the 
overbearing regard of M. Moran, that the latter involuntarily 
yielded ; and biting his lip in anger, retired with his daughter on 

arm. 

“So,” thought Dale, “ the enemy has been at work. My friend 
Morland, finding me his antagonist in love, has set himself at his 
School boy tricks once more. It is by Ais aid that M. Moran has 
been.enabled to read my character so truly. Ah, I must have a 
care; for meann:ss and cunning are at all times dangerous foes.” 


The clear, bright starlight illumining the waters, soothed the 
tumalt of his thoughts, and disposed nim to dreamy reveries. 


Bat from this forgetfulness he was aroused by the distant gleam 
of canvass. Springing at once into the mizzen rigging he was 
able to distinguish, about four miles off, perhaps, and a little for- 
ward of the starboard beam, a felucca which appeared to be rang- 
ing down upon them. Still further north, and apparently more 
with intense interest, and then silently swung himself on deck. 
As his foot touched the planks, he was accosted by the second 
mate 

“ What do you make them *” 

“Pirates!” said the lieutenant, looking full in the face of his 
interrogator. “It might puzzle you to understand fully the signs 
by which I judge—but I am as well assured of their character as 
if they were already aboard of us.” 

The man turned pale, and nervously inquired what was to be 
done. 

“We mast fight them,” said Dale. “But in the meantime 
we must put about and make a run, in order to gain time and to 
separate the enemy as far as possible ?” 

“ But is there no chance for escape ?’’ exclaimed the terrified 
man, already completely cowed by the approach of danger. 

“None. Knowing the speed of these vessels, I can tell you 
that, with no more wind than we now have, we could as well out- 
sail our fates.” 

“ We are lost then!” exclaimed his companion. 

“ Not so!” replied Dale, in a cheerfal voice, although his heart 
chilled at the thought of Adele and the peril to which she would 
soon be exposed. “Notso. I have been in worse straits than 
these, and got off safe, too. But pardon me, my friend—I sup- 
pose it is not your trade to manceuvre a fighting ship. It is mine : 
and it is nothing against your own ability to say that I can doubt- 
less carry on such business better than yourself. Are you willing 
to try my skill, and put the command, for the time being, in my 
hands?” 

“ With all my heart,” replied the mate, whose swaggering air 
had now altogether vanished. “Get us out of this trouble, and 
T’ll grant you master of your trade.” 

In obedience to her helm, the Josephine fell off from her for- 
mer course. Instantly sail gathered on the strange craft, as they 
bore in chase. The case was now clear. The command was at 
once yielded into the hands of Dale, who issued his orders with a 
ealm confidence which went far to inspire a like feeling in the de- 
jected crew. As soon as all necessary dispositions had been made 
alow and aloft, the crew and male passengers were mustered, the 
small arms delivered, and each assigned his proper place and du- 
ty. The ship’s guns, four in number, were placed in the hands of 
their appointed crews, who, for a short time, were exercised in 
pantomimic warfare. 

All this while the pursuers were rapidly approaching—and soon 
the craft first seen, a sharp-prowed felucca, apparently completely 
manned and armed, was close aboard. The two larboard guns of 
the Josephine were ordered to be brought to windward; and as 
the ship luffed, a ball from the felucca passed abaft her fore-rig- 
ging. Instantly Dale called out loudly in French : 

“ Tack ship!” 

At the same time the men had been directed to give no heed to 
the orders for tacking ship. But the pirate, overhearing the words, 
and perceiving the gunners with their lighted matches, luffed im- 
mediately in order to avoid a raking fire. 

“Now, my lads!” 

The broadside of the Josephine was poured directly over the 
bows of the corsair, raking him fore and aft with murderous exe- 
eution. The ruse had fully succeeded. Taking advantage of the 
smoke and the confusion on board the Algerine, Dale ranged to 
windward, wore ship, and ran directly on his antagonist, striking 
her between the main and after masts, and cutting her almost 
completely in two. One short struggle with the drowning wretches 
and the victory was secure—when, in the very moment of triumph, 
Dale, pierced by a sudden wound, fell from the quarter rail and 
sank under the counter. 


Nearly a quarter of an hour elapsed before his disappearance was 
generally known. On inquiry being made, Morland declared that 
he had last seen him at the taffrail, and that, struck by some fall- 
ing spar, he had doubtless gone overboard. But an old tar who 
had been stationed near the main hatch, now said that he last saw 
Dale at the quarter rail, with one hand on the mizzen shrouds, 
and that the only person near him at the moment was Morland 
himself. All eyes were immediately turned upon the latter, whose 
trembling limbs gave rise to instinctive suspicion. Some of the 
men, running to the rail, sought for signs of blood. But in the 
midst of this, a lad shouted from the spanker boom : 

“ Huzza, men! here he is—bear a hand !”” 

A rush was made aft, while Morland, cowering in conscious 
guilt, shrank from among the crowd. As fortune would have it, 
the topping-lift had parted during the fight and fallen overboard. 
Coming in contact with Dale as he drifted past, the rope was 
grasped with instinctive tenacity, thus sustaining the officer, till, 
discovered at length, he was hauled on board amidst the shouts of 
the crew. As he was borne below, the low exclamation which 


fast. At all events, spare his life, on condition of his making a 
clean breast and owning his misdeeds.” 

“Spare my life!’ exclaimed the reviving culprit, “spare my 
life, and I will confess. Yes, I did strike him. He was my rival. 


I hated him. You know I had cause,” he added, addressing M- 
Moran, who, with folded arms, sternly regarded him. 

“Wretched man!” replied the former. “Confess the truth, 
and the whole truth—or be silent.” 

“ It is—it is the truth. I hated him ; I slandered him ; I struck 
him : but I—I had cause—” 

“To the yard-arm with the liar!” cried a hoarse voice from 
among the crowd. 

And the body of the culprit swung instantly in the air. M. Mo- 
ran, with some of the less violent of the crew, sprang to the rescue 
and Morland was lowered on deck. But life was nearly extinct ; 
as much through the effect of terror as from physical injary. In 
half an hour he breathed his last. 

M. Moran’s behaviour toward the wounded lieutenant was now 
entirely changed. Possessed of some medical skill, he devoted him- 
self assiduously to the case of his patient, and in a day or two had 
the satisfaction of seeing him once more on his feet. Nor was 
the gentle service of woman altogether without effect toward this 
rapid recovery. On the morning of the third day, M. Moran, 
entering the state-room of Dale, found the latter already awake. 

“ My friend,” said the East Indian, with an agitated countenance, 
“T have some questions to ask you. To be brief then. Your 
parents—are they living *” 

“ They are both dead.” 

“ What was your father’s employment ?” 

“He was a merchant, originally. Ruined in business by a dis- 
honest clerk, he accepted the post of supercargo on board an Afri- 
can bound ship, and before his return home died from disease con- 
tracted on the voyage.” 

“Tt is as I have surmised,” exclaimed M. Moran, bowing his 
head on his breast. “Look on me. I am that dishonest clerk. 
Do not spare your abhorrence. Nevertheless, I have not gone un- 
punished for my heavy sin. An embittered temper and a life of 
constant remorse have been my portion. Some years after my 
arrival in the Indies, I endeavored in some measure to repair the 
injury which I had done, and accordingly employed an agent to 
seek out my former master, and make restitution in my name. 
But the family had entirely disappeared. ‘They were all dead,’ 
my agent assured me, ‘and there were no heirs to whom the de- 
sired payment could be made.’ I then established a hospital with 
the gains of crime. I was loudly applauded for my benevolent 
deed—and these praises only added to the stings of conscience. 
As for yourself, I had become perfectly convinced that not one of 
my injured master’s family was in existence Furthermore, the 
slanders of the wretched Morland conspired to deceive me with 
regard to your parentage, as well as personal character. Be not 
implacable. Accept what it is in my power todo. I am rich— 
my wealth is yours. If there is aught more—” 

“ Ah, M. Moran,” interrupted Dale, there is one gift, compared 
with which, your wealth is of little consequence. Adele—” 

“Ah! Well—she will answer for herself.” 

And Adele did answer for herself. And six months after, the 
bells of the little church of Autun-a-la-Mer rang forth a merry 
peal while Lieutenant Dale led a blooming bride from the altar. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Smznr’s Wowp. A Tale by the Author of the “Sunbeam Stories.” Boston 
and Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. 1856. 18mo. pp. 253. 
This charming little story needs no other passport to a wide and warm wel- 


come than the name of the authoress. Brilliant and pure, it is a literary gem 
that will sparkle by every fireside. , 


Heeraa. By Farpenma Translated by Mary Howitt. New York: 

G. P. Putnam & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp 383. 

A domestic story of Swedish life, written in the best vein of the author. It 
opens with a scene that reminds us of the old spirit that first awakened thou- 
sands of readers to a new source of literary delight when the first translation 
from Miss Bremer es in this country. We gather from the tale that 
woman has wrongs to righted in Sweden, as well as in America. She has 
certainly found a vigorous champion. The book is feelingly dedicated to the 
memory of the late A. J. Downing. For sale by Sanborn, Carter & Bazin. 


Tae Pickwick Papers. By Caantes Dickens. 2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia: 

T. B. Peterson & Co. 

Mr. Peterson deserves the thanks of the admirers of ‘‘ Boz ”"—and the: em- 
brace the whole reading public—for this elegant and convenient edition of the 
most delightful of his works. And we are glad to learn that the two volumes 
before us are only the pioneers of a series in the same form. The whole will 
embrace twenty-four volumes, and contain all that Dickens has written. Those 
before us contain no fewer than twenty-five illustrations, and the suceceding 
ones will be illustrated in the same liberal style. This edition cannot fail to 
command an extensive sale. 


Tus Ivrewecruat By James Rosson. 

Richardson. 1356. 

This little work comprises concise and easy methods of multiplying numbers 
mentally, and is designed for the use of public and private schools. There is 
no one, however, who may not study it with advantage. The author is well 
known by his Arithmetics, which are in general use. 


New Mvsic.—G. P. Rezp & Co., 13 Tremont Street, hare just issued, “* When 
I saw Sweet Nellie home,” “ My Sailor Brother's Grave,” and ‘- Mother's dead 


and gone.” original songs. 
115 Was published Speak Gently. 


hington Street, has 
by W. V. Wallace, “Take now this Ring,” Sonrambala, the “ Rhine 
Maidens,” Stephen Glover, and *- Ho, for the Kanzas Plains!” by J.G. Clark. 
Hesry Totmas, 219 Washington Street. has for sale the following new music 
pat by William Hall & Son, New York: ‘I mourn for my old Cottage 
lome,”* ““ Allie by. the Willow Tree,” * Why that Tear?” ‘ Star of my Home,” 
think he did?” the “ Vale of Rest.’ songs and ballads; also, 


Boston: Robinson & 


. Like her previous 
good moral. For 


this 
shows in it that all clases in Europe live in a certain state of servitude, and 
A great variety of char- 
delineated. For sale by Redding & Co. 

By Rev.J.Lacnrox Wasox. New York: Iarper & Broth- 
Timo. pp. 527. 

. who has spent teen or twenty years in the 
of the Inbors of other travellers and explorers. The book is 
Mlustrated, and is s work of sterling value. For sale by Redding & Co. 

By 


Fexwer. Boston: James French & Co. 1856. 
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| “The death of my brother.” ; 
j 
| 
| 
Alice Poi Etude Mazurka. 
Joms Hatsrax, New York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. ~ 
A clever story by that clever writer, the authoress of Olive.” The Head 
tie life, sale by Redding & Co. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 12mo. 
PP- 
Haklander. the author of this in story. is the Dickens o 
came from his lips more surely indicated the wretched murderer ; 
on whom the infuriated sailors threw themselves with the parpose i 
of summary vengeance. Already the gripe of the halliards was 
round the meck of the stupefied wretch. ; 
my lads!’’ cried Johnson, interposing between the exe- 
cutioners and their intended victim. “Take care—you are too e 
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SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 

The faithful set of illustrations which we 
present on this and the opposite pages, were 
drawn and engraved expressly for our pa- 
per. Mr. Kilburn is very happy in delinea- 
tions of this sort. Syracuse is situated in 
Onondaga county, about one hundred and 
thirty miles east of Albany, and is really a 

commercirlly important ; nhabitabts 
are also noted for their habits of industry 
and sobriety. ‘The streets of the city are 
regularly laid out, and are fine, broad thor- 
oughfares ; and the place is one of the finest 
and most dourishing cities of Central New 
York. Jts salt works are extensive and 
wonderful, giving employment to'a vast 
number of people, and being a rich source 
of profit to the citizens engaged in the man- 
ufacture. The great Erie Canal 
through the centre of the town, while the 
Central Railroad, running within a short 
distance of the canal, affords still more ex- 
tended facilities for enterprise and com- 
merce. The land which contains the salt 
springs is owned by the State of New York, 
and the wells are dug and the nee? oe 2 
ed at the expense of the State, wh 
manufacturer pays a per centage of one cent 
r bushel for all he realizes. But Syracuse 


also largely engaged in the building of ° 


machinery, steam engines, farming utcnsils, 
etc. Tho present population is estimated at 
about 50,000. Our first view is in Salina 
Street, one of the finest and most active 
streets of the city. The large —r | on 
the left is the Syracuse House, one of the 
best hotels in the place. Beyond is seen the 
depot of the New York Central Railroad, 
with a train of cars crossing the street, which 
here intersects the railroad at right angles. 
The next building to the depot contains 
stores, and the Onondaga County Bank, 
and the Bank of Syracuse. Beyond is the 
First Presbyterian Church, a fine gothic 
structure ; still further beyond are the Wash- 
ington stores. On the opposite side of the 
street, near the railroad, is the Globe Hotel, 
another fine hotel. Our view is taken from 
the banks of the canal, corner of Genesee 
Street. Our next view is the Syracuse Mar- 
ket, a brick building, situated in a fine 
square. The New York Central Railroad 

8 in the street in front of this building. 
The lice-office is located in the Market 
Building. Our next illustration, sketched 
for its picturesque appearance, is the Unita- 
rian church, on the corner of Lark and Bur- 
net Streets; Rev. Samuel J. May is an se 
tor. Our remaining view is the Onondaga 
Orphan Asylum. It was established in 
1841, and inco ed May 10, 1845. It 
is a a brick edifice in Fayette Street, 
Eighth Ward, and occupies a beautiful, com- 
manding site. At the time of its erection, 
1845, it was used as an academy ; but owing 
to certain causes, it was converted into a 
home for the helpless orphan. At present, 
and for several years it has been under 
the maternal care of Miss Eliza Clark, who 
has in a highly satisfactory manner directed 
the domestic affairs of the institution. The 
school has been taught by the Misses Fran- 
ces and Miranda Sloan. John Durnford is 
president, and Ira H. Cobb is secretary of 
the institution. 


A POISONED VALLEY. 

A singular discovery has lately been made 
near Batten, in Java, of a poisoned valley. 
Mr. Alexander Louden visited it last July, 
and we extract a paragraph from a commu- 
nication on the subject, addressed by him to 
the Royal Geographical Society. It is known 
by the name of Gasve Upas, or Poisoned 

alley; and following a path which had 
been made for the purpose, the party shortly 
reached it, with a couple of dogs and fowls, 
for the purpose of making experiments. On 
arriving at the mountain, the party dis- 
mounted and scrambled up the side of the 
hill, at the distance of a mile, with the assis- 
tance of the branches of trees and projectin 
roots. When at a few yards from the val 
ley a nauseous, suffocating smell was expe- 
rienced, but on approaching the margin, the 
inconvenience was no longer found. The 
valley is about halfa mile in circumference, 
of an oval shape, and about thirty feet in 
depth. The bottom of it appoared to be flat 
without any nen, and a few large 
stones scattered here and there. Skeletons 
of human beings, tigers, bears, deers, and 
all sorts of birds and wild animals lay about 


in profusion. The ground on which they 
lay at the bottom of the valley, appeared to 
be a hard, sandy substance, and no vapor 


was perceived. The sides were covered 

, and each havi it a cigar, managed to 
get within twenty fet of the bottom, where 
a sickening smell was experienced, without 


any difficulty of breathing. A dog was now 
fastened to the end of a boo, and thrust 
to the bottom of the valley. At the expira- 
tion of fourteen seconds he fell off his legs 


without moving‘or looking around, and con- 
tinued alive only. eighteen minutes, The 
other dog now left company, and went 
to his companion. . On reaching him he was 
obseryed to stand quite motionless, and at 
the end of ten seconds fell down ; he never 
moved his limbs after, and only lived seven 
minutes. A fowl was now thrown in, which 
died in a minute and @ quarter.— Washing- 
ton Union. 
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CAUSES OF CONSUMPTION. 

Females tuffer from the destructive habit 
of “tight lacing.” ‘To think that intelligent 
beings should sacrifice health and life to s 
misconceived idea of beauty, is unpardon- 
able. In the statue of the Venus de Medici, 
or any of those fine statues of antiqu 
which are justly considered as models of ihe 
perfect female form, it will be seen that the 
Waist is large and the chest full. By “tight 
lacing,” the stomach is compressed and di- 
gestion interfered with. But the greatest 
evil is the dead grip of the unyielding band 
that encircles the lungs, a | stifles their 
natural expansion. ho has not witnessed 
in these instances the rapid and labored 
breathing, showing itself, where only it can, 
in the SPper perk of, 
lungs were ready to burst the bonds so un- 
naturally imposed upon them! Strangula- 
tion is taking place as effectually as if « 
rope were around the neck. Suicide is be- 
ing committed ; consumption is being invited. 
And yet every year new implements of tor- 
ture are imposed, thus to sap the foundations 
of the life and health of thousands! Besides 
the effects already alluded to, “ tight lacing” 
paralyzes the nerves on which pressure is 
exerted, compresses the blood-vesrels, and 
produces injury in many other ways. Its 
subjects take the pees the Almighty into 
their hands, and hurry themselves into eter- 
nity before the allotted time. The  “ short- 
ness of breath,” and the impossibility of 
drawing a deep and full inspiration, that 
follow this process, are easily explained. 
Under the continued pressure many of the 
air cells become closed, and without doubt 
permanently, so that by artificial means a 
pair of lungs naturally of a good size are 
thus made small for life. Vigorous health 
will support the graceful curves of the osse- 
ous framework of the body withont the ne- 
cessity of artificial props. Let the chest 
have free expansion; let the blood vessels 

rform their office untrammelled by fash- 
ionable fetters ; leave to the nerves the pow- 
er of sensation, and to the blood its purity 
and vigor, and the grand temple ake for 
God’s _ to dwell in will appear before 
us in all its perfection and beauty! There 
are other causes however, why the mortality 
among females from consumption is greater 
than among males. The occupation of most 
females precludes out-door exercise. If the 
advocates of “ woman’s rights ” would first 
of all inculcate the right of every woman in 
the land to out-door exercise, pure air, and, 
in fact, complete physical development, and 
the oy ch every one to secure these, they 
would conferring on their fair country- 
women a real and lasting benefit.—Dr. G. 
D. Sanborn. 


CONSUMPTION OF PERFUMERY. 

We learn from a foreign journal that full 
150,000 gallons of spirits are 
yearly consumed by British India and Eu- 
rope in titillating the nose. One French 
house alone annually uses 80,000 pounds of 
orange-flowers, 60,000 of cassia- 
flowers, 54,000 pounds of rose-leaves, 32,000 
pounds of violet, 20,000 pounds of tube- 
rose, 16,000 pounds of lilac, besides other 
odorous plants in still larger portions. Flow- 
er plants exist in the south of France, Tur- 
key in Europe, Turkey in Asia and India. 
Nor is England withont the cultivation. In 
Mitcham, lavender is extensively grown, 
and produces a plant unrivalled in the world 
—four times the price of French lavender; 
the same spot is noted for its cultivation ot 
roses. Nor is this extensive use surprising, 
when we consider the quantity of flowers 
necessary to prodace an essence; a drachm 
of otter of roses requires at least 2000 rose 
blooms. This, however, is nothing to jassa- 
mine ; the price of its essential oil is £9 the 
finid ounce. Of course there is a good deal 
of “manufacture” going on with the more 
cxpensive fumes. The rose leaf geranium 
does duty for the rose. The “perfume of 
the magnolia is superb,” says our author; 
but “ practically, is of little use to the man- 
ufacturer,” from the scarcity of the plant, 
and other causes; the pone Bol however, 

a combination of half a dozen articles 
instead, and if he is satisfied with his “es- 
sence of ia,” who has any right to 
complain? ‘The perfume of the lily and the 
eglantine evaporate to such an extent under 
any known treatment that they are never 
used.— New York Mirror. ; 

STEAM POWER ECLIPSED. 

The London Morning Chronicle announc- 
es an important discovery. It is stated that 
a great experiment “was recently tried at 
Vincennes, in the nee of General La- 
hitte and the officers of the fort. The secret 
of compressing and governing electricity is 
at length discovered, and that power may 
therefore now be considered as the sole mo- 
tive heneeforward.to be used. A_ small 
mortar was fired by the inventor at the rate 
of a hundred shots a minute—without flash- 
ing, smoke or noise. The same power can, 
it seems, be adapted to every system of me- 


inventor had already petitioned for & 
Orient to Norfolk, 


"line of steamers from L’ 


in the United States, which passage he pro- 
mises to accomplish in forty-eight hours!” 
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ORPHAN ASYLUM, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


A YANKEE MAN-TRAP. 

Ethan Balch was not swearing exactly; yet he was undeniably 
wishing uncharitable wishes, respecting the future of certain Eng- 
lishmen, and using exclamatory expletives to do it with. It was 
Augast the 15th, 1813, and Mr. Balch was walking slowly home- 
ward from the sea-shore of New London county, Connecticut ; and 
as he went, he whittled. The precise expressions in which he in- 
dulged were these : 

everlastin’ picters to gracious plaguy o "ll go 
slam daown with ’em, and all!” 

Then, after a pause, he added : 

“ Jest as ef I mightn’t ’a knoan they’ ’a done it! Ef I'd only 
kep her hum till night, and crep’ raound, I could ’a gone strate in- 


to New London jest as ! Near abaout two hundred dollars 
gone slap-dab for nothin’! O, good thunder!’’ cried the mourning 
young Yankee, in the bitterness of his soul, as this crowning mis- 


ery rose afresh in his mind. 

It is no wonder that he was seriously displeased ; for the British, 
then maintaining a strict blockade upon Commodore Decatur, 
who, with the frigates United States and Macedonian, and the 
brig-of-war Hornet, had run up the River Thames, had that day 
made prize of a certain small craft, in which, together with her car- 
go, was invested a full moiety of his private worldly estate. 

Nevertheless, with continuous whittling and many quaint exe- 
crations, home went Ethan, and told his sad tale to his parents, 
who sympathized with him and were grieved. 

- wuz there in the boat, Ethan ?’”’ asked Mr. Balch, senior. 

“That’s the wust on’t, father,” said the junior gentleman. 
“T’ve to go ’n’ tell Marthy Robbins ; and what on ’arth she’ll 
say, do’ no. They wuz Peleg and Zack Robbins; and them 
darned everlastin’ rotted pizen cusses has got ’em, and the boat 
besides, and sarse enough to keep the fleet a week.” ; 

“ Wal, my son,” said the old gentleman, “I ruther guess you’d 
better go right over ’n’ tell her, and hev it done with. She’ll 
take on some at fust, that’s sartin; but the "ll come back 
some time anuther, and she ’n’ Missis Robbins kin come ’n’ stay 
with us ef they’re a mind to. I guess we could ’tend up to that ’ere 
little farm, a while.” 

For Mrs. Robbins, the widowed mother of “ Marthy,” and of 
Peleg and Zachariah, owned and occupied, with her children, a 
small farm near by, and carried on the same; and the capture of 
her two stout sons had, of course, left the farm quite bare of men. 
Ethan walked moodily over to Mrs. Robbins’s house. He was wel- 
comed warmly by the two women, but received their greeting with 
so much embarrassment, that they perceived that something was 


ve What on ’arth’s the matter with ye, Ethan?” asked the old 
lady, cocking back her head so that she could peer at him through 
her spectacles, which usually abode some ways down on her nose ; 
“you're shorter ’n pie-crust, seems to me.” 

“Perhaps,” said Miss Robbins with a small smirk, “he didn’t 


G-ROOM COMPANION. 


progress of 

which Ethan’s 
attempts at 
did not avail to quench. 


HF 


ilies seventy four, which 

had already captured 
many small coasting craft, and which had secured its , in the 
present instance, by ‘snakin out,’ as he described it, with joint use 
of sails and oars, the fair breeze with which the Martha (as Ethan’s 
boat was named) had set sail, having unexpectedly died away 
nearly to a calm.” 

Miss Martha Robbins having cried a good deal, did now, as wo- 
mankind are often apt to do, experience a sudden and not very 
reasonable reaction into 
anger; and chose to in- 
sinuate, first, that her 
lover had very cunningly 
avoided any onal 
risk to himself, by send- 
ing her brothers off with 
the boat alone; and, 
secondly, that anybod 
who hadn’t brains sufti- 
cient to keep him from 
such losses as that, was 
hardly likely to make a 
or prosperous 

T aspersions Ethan 


er, both desiring to visit 
New London; and that, 
as three were not neccs- 
sary for managing the 
boat or for selling the 
cargo, he had given them 
their own way; and as 
to the latter part of the 
accusation, he inquired : 
“T want to know ef 
think a man ort to 
v brains enough to 
know exactly when it’s 
a’ goin’ to fall calm out 
on the Sound, ten hours 
ahead ?” 
But, Miss Robbins 
being, as we have insin- 
, & womanly wo- 
man, vouchsafed no answer to these considerations, which he urged 
by way of arg t—arg t being a thing totally unknown and 
unintelligible to the majority of the female sex—and of the male, 
too, for that matter. And she accordingly said over again what 
she had said before, rather more loudly and earnestly ; and having 
thus refuted Ethan in the discussion, she informed him.that unless 
he could get her brothers out of the captivity into which he had 
been the means of their 
falling, he need not look 
upon her face again. 
Ethan remonstrated, 
and even Mrs. Robbins 
ventured a few ne 
postulations, but in 
vain; the Yankee dam- 
sel’s blood was up, and 
the discomfited lover, 
not considering that it 
was highly complimen- 
tary to him that his lady 
love should take it for 
granted that he was sim- 
ply able to rescue the 
risoners from the whole 


‘3 


isehim both a fair re- 


ter some difficulty, in gaining his co-operation. Early 
next morning, two men, harnessing up the old farm-horse, 


tpn, mae place upon the afternoon of the 
; and, ving partaken of the refreshments which the 


out on their return. 


y 
they steered along, close hauled and hugging the shore, until they 
had passed Long Point, perha 

the mouth of the Mystic and New London light. They could now 
see distinctly the | hulls and towering masts and rigging of Sir 
Thomas Hardy’s fleet, riding at single anchor inside of Fisher’s 
Island ; the two seventy-fours looming up in the warm air, and at- 
tended, as it were, by the smaller Orpheus and Eolus frigates, and 
by two or three gun-brigs and tenders. After passing Long Point 
the sailboat stood rather further out to sea. 

“ Don’t bear away too fur, father,” said Ethan—for he and Mr 
Balch, senior, constituted the boat’s crew—‘ they'll smell a rat.” 

“No they wont, my son,” said the old gentleman, luffing a lit- 
tle, however. “ don’t give us no credit fur knowin’ how to 
handle a boat; I reckon they'll hev to allow we kin manage a 
frigate, though! There they be, Ethan!” said the old man, his 
eyes brightening with excitement. “Set still—set still. They’ve 
got good glasses ; they'll see us. Make b’lieve you don’t see noth- 
in’ on ’em.” 

And sure enough, as he spoke, there shot out from behind the 
Ramilies the long, low, black row-galley, which had been the 
means of so many petty depredations along the coast. Hoisti 
a lug-sail and bracing sharp up, she steered, with the double im- 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


of sail and oar, straight across, in a direction to cut off the 
deeply-laden and slow-moving boat. 

«« Aint it a’most time to go about, father?” asked Ethan, after 
ten minutes of rather uneasy silence. , 

“Don’t git worried, my son,” said the old gentleman, drily. 
“Your father’s sailed a great many boats. We was to run ashore 
with them two high trees in range, wasn’t we ” 

“ Yes—there’s a peeled pole on the beach, jest at the spot.” 

“Wal, I reckon we kin see them fellows aboard the galley 
now,” said the elder Balch, with a grin. ‘‘ You kin be jest fright- 
ened as you please.” - 

And he pretended to espy the unfriendly pursuers for the first 
time ; and with an elaborate display of terrified haste and awk- 
wardness, the boat was put about, and steered straight for the 
beach, now nearly half a mile distant. The English galley, here- 
upon, slightly varying her course, came in direct pursuit. Ethan 
and his father, as the foe approached, by way of maintaining the 
deception, crouched out of sight, occasionally popping up as if to 
watch the enemy, and then quickly hiding again. 

“Peek-a boo !”’ said Ethan, looking up a moment. “ We shall be 
hard aground in three minutes, father. They’re coming up, hand 
over hand. There’s the pole on the beach.” 

“ Come well aft, Ethan,”’ said his father, ‘“let’s run her well on.” 

“ Helle, there, ee lubbers !’”’ hailed the English lieuten- 

rods, 


ant, now within “if you beach the boat, we'll shoot 
But as he spoke the boat grounded, and the two men quickly 
—“ peared.over the sand-hills bordering the shore. The 
English galley grounded on the sand in full pursuit. As she 


stopped, fifty American marines rose from behind the crest of the 
sand-hills, p< in a fatal volley, and rushing forward captured 
the remaining crew. One third of their number were dead or des- 
perately wounded, the lieutenant and two or three others being all 
that were unhurt ont of thirty men. R ae 

“ You've paid rather more ’n ’ts wuth,” said Ethan, pointing to 
the load of cobble stones. “1 réckon we’re even with ye now for 
hooking that boat-load of garding-sarse of mine, day before yester- 
day, and ketching them two fellows.” : 

In the exchange of prisoners, shortly after ted, the liber- 


ation of the Messrs. Robbins was secured, and this fulfilment, by 

Ethan’s-means, of the hard commands of his lady-love, restored 

and even enbanced the amicahleness of the relations heretofore ex- 
Palladium. 


isting between them.—New Haven 


want to come. "Taint 
necessary to come here 
Ss unless you enjoy it, Mis- 
“ Well, well!” from one or two gentlemen of standing that place, who bore 
tulated the witness to the trustworthiness and abilities of the bearers, they 
ae : = ae ee Yankee, “don’t go to | proceeded up the river to Norwich, near which place the three 
’s in trouble a’ready. With the customary formalities, they were admitted on board 
I didn’t want to come, | of the Macedonian, then Commodore Decatur’s flag-ship; and, 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


A TRUTH. 


BY WM. RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


“ This world is but weary world, 
And friends at best are few ;”’ 
Thus sang the poet sweet and sad, 

Bat yet, alas! too true— 
For fricndship is a golden flower 
That buds, but seldom blooms; 
Its richest blossoms in an hour, 
Oft fade within the tomb. 


It eoarce may bear the chills of this 
Cold world, and shrinks away 

To one, where it is crowned with bliss, 
And fades not in a day— 

For what the poet sadly sang, 
Indeed fs all too true, 

“This world is but a weary world, 

And friends at best are few.” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


COLOGNE—ITS USES AND ABUSES. 


BY FREDERICK WARD SAUNDERS. 


“Now, this is what I call a little too bad, too ridiculous, too 
scandalous, too everything that’s bad, awful, unreasonable and 
unbearable; and I’m not going to put up with the nuisance any 

longer, 

This emphatic assertion, together with a choice and extensive 
variety of kindred sounds, having continued for a considerable 
period to emanate from the room next adjoining my own, between 
which apartments there was but a slight and imperfect barrier—sev- 
eral boards of the partition having been forcibly displaced, partly 
to form book shelves, and partly to facilitate communication. 
These sounds, I say, having continued for some time, and being 
considerably disturbed thereby, I laid down my book in despair, 
and lifted up my voice in fretful remonstrance. 

“ What the deuce has come to you now, Tompkins, that you 
must kick up such a bobbery ?”’ I asked, in the tone of a man who 
don’t care a snap for the cause, and is only anxious to put an end 
to a disagreeable effect. 

««« What's the matter?’ Matter enough! too much matter alto- 
gether?” he replied, pacing hurriedly back and forth across the 
strip of carpet by the side of his bed. “Things have come to 
such @ pass, that a man can’t leave his mouth open half a minute, 
without some one stealing the eye teeth out of his head. By what 
method of reasoning, I should like to know, can it be shown that 
I ought of right to furnish cosmetics and perfumery, hair brushes 
and combs—yes, and I verily believe teeth brushes, too, if the 
truth could be known—to the entire chambermaid world? Now, 
there’s my hair brush completely filled with coarse red hair, at 
least a fathom in length, which clearly never came from my head, 
nor from any of my friends. No, the most superficial examina- 
tion is sufficient to convince the most skeptical that it had its origin 
on the cocoanut of a female Celt, and one of the ugliest of her 
species at that. Then there is that preventive of baldness I 
bought the other day—it must have been a very superior article, 
for it cost two dollars, and had a name that couldn’t be pronounced 
at any price—twice only did I apply that expensive fat to my 
locks, and now it is gone completely, stock and fiuke, the vessel 
that contained it presenting every appearance of having been 
scoured. Nor is that all; no longer ago than yesterday, I bought 
of Asa Fetida, the perfumer, a quart bottle of very superior eau de 
cologne water.” (It may be as well to state in this connection, 
that Tompkins never cnjoyed your advantages for acquiring the 
French language ; neither is he remarkable for that quick percep- 
tion of the fitness of things, for which you are distinguished.) 
“ A whole quart bottle,” he continued, “holding it up for my in- 
spection, “and now you perceive it’s half gone—yes, more than 
half, at least eleven-twenticths has been appropriated; and that, 
too, before I had even once drawn the cork. But I’ll put a stop 
to this business, I will! I'll take everything I’ve got and lock it 
up ir. a chest, and throw the key away ; nail the covers down, put 
& rope round it, and seals on the lid. I’ll—I’l—no, I wont! I'll 
do nothing of the kind! Let ’em steal, if they want to; let ’em 
steal! I’ll fix the thieving dam—-sels !” 

Muttering fiercely to himself, he bounced back into his own 
room, and for several minutes there was a confused sound of bot- 
tles, glasses and vials being moved about; liquids being turned 
from one vessel into another, and the sharp pop of hastily drawn 
corks. But as Tompkins is somewhat given to the study of chem- 
istry, and is always trying experiments to the imminent risk of 
blowing himself and the house up together, I paid but little heed 
to his manauvres ; and having presently completed the perform- 
ance, whatever it was, he run his head into his hat, and his fect out 
of the house, leaving me to enjoy the society of one of the most 
agreeable and fascinating young fellows in existence, but whose 

name modesty forbids me to mention. 

Relieved of Tompkins’s presence, I fell to work upon my book 
again, and was speedily absorbed in the perusal of an extremely 
laughable and ridiculous burlesque article in a late magazine, in 
which the writer, affecting to be in earnest in mistaking assertion 
for proof, endeavors to show that Shakspeare was not Shakspeare ; 
and that the plays attributed to that gentleman were in reality 
written by John Knox, William Tell, or Franklin Pierce, perhaps 
—no matter who, but anybody rather than Shakspeare himself. I 

‘was highly pleased with the sober face that was placed upon the 
absurd arguments, and fully appreciated the amusement it must 


have occasioned the author, that many quite sensible people were 
unable to perceive at first, that it was intended as a broad satire, 
and nothing else. While latighting fit to kill myself at the quiet 
humor of the thing, some one tapped at the door, and little Carrie 
Grummet, the landlady’s daughter, put her head in to inform me 
that Miss Mary M——, with a couple of lady friends, were in the 
parlor below, and that she would introduce me, if I wished. 

This announcement put me in a tremendous flutter, for I had 
for a long while been desperately enamored of the young lady, and 
vainly seeking to make her accuaintance; and now that the long 
hoped for opportunity had arrived, I could think of nothing but 
wedding-cake, bridesmaids, “‘ home, sweet home,” and all that sort 
of thing. Hastily diving into my hat, coat and boots, and giving 
my cravat an extra touching up, I fetched myself a series of dabs 
on the head with a hair brush, and caught up my cologne bottle. 
It was empty—it always is. Not to be disappointed in the matter 
of a trifle of perfumery, however, I made no bones of grabbing up 
Tompkins’s flask, and saturating with its contents the biggest half 
of a large towel, with which I industriously scoured my counte- 
nance, for the double purpose of removing any accidental discolo- 
ration, and more to dispel the lingering traces of pipe-smoke, that 
usually clings to those fellows who are given to the consumption 


of niggerhead and short-stemmed T. 1.’s, and for which delight- | 


ful odor Iam somewhat renowned. These little essentials com- 
pleted, I composed my features into an interesting Byronic expres- 
sion, and descended to the parlor. The lovely Miss M——, her 
two friends and Miss Carrie Grummet had grouped themselves in 
a picturesque attitude by the draperied window, as girls are apt to 
do. I, of course, feigned a little bit of surprise at seeing them, as 
though my coming into the room was the merest accident ; while 
they, on their part, manifested considerable astonishment at the 
singular coincidence of my being in the house at the same moment 
they were, notwithstanding they had despatched Carrie to hunt me 
up not five minutes before. However, the introduction passed off 
with the usual accompaniment of bows, squirms, hand shakings 
and protestations of delight, and seating myself in the midst of 
that bunch of loveliness, I did the agreeable, as I flatter myself I 
know how. 

For a time “all went merry as a marriage bell.” The girls 
chattered, and giggled, and gave themselves silly, pretty little airs, 
and talked charmingly in an affected tone, which they supposed— 
like many other young ladies—to be infinitely more pleasing than 
their own natural voices—and perhaps it was—while I, in the 
meantime, did my utmost to worry myself into the good graces of 
the bewitching Miss M——; nor do I think my efforts were alto- 
together unsuccessful. If T am not grossly at fault, that discern- 
ing young beauty became most intensely interested in me before I 
had been in her society three-eighths of a minute. It is possible, 
however, I may be mistaken in this latter particular; for I find, 
upon reflection, that Iam apt to form the same opinion of every 
woman with whom I have any conversation whatever—even if it 
be no more than to ask her pardon for stepping on her dress and 
tearing off a flounce. But be that as it may, things went on de- 
lightfully for a while, and I was enjoying myself hugely, when I 
became aware of a very singular change in the conduct of the 
young ladies. An expression of puzzled surprise gradually ex- 
tended itself over their pretty countenances as they looked at me, 
or cast an amused and inquiring glance at each other. 

I was wholly at a loss to account for this singular state of things, 
and redoubled my efforts to remove the cause, and place myself in 
an interesting light. But it was in vain I chattered and rattled 
away my best stories and most amusing anecdotes. Equally in 
vain that I shot killing glances at Miss M@——. Instead of return- 
ing them with interest, as at first, she hid her face in her handker- 
chief, while her form shook with ill-suppressed laughter. Amazed, 
I looked at the others ; they were all similarly employed. A proper 
degree of self-respect demanded that I should be angry at this 
treatment—and I was angry, I assure you. Starting to my feet, I 
delivered myself of a most vigorous and staggering noun, which it 
is unnecessary to give here, as it doesn’t look as well in print as it 
sounds in the mouth of an angry gentleman, but which any curi- 
ous reader can readily find in the dictionary, by simply looking in 
the right place. The immediate effect of my energetic ejaculation 
was to cause the girls simultaneously to remove their handkerchiefs 
from their faces, give one glance at me, and explode in a perfect 
storm of laughter, wriggling and twisting about, and doubling 
themselves up, as people do in such cases, fairly shrieking with 
mirth, while I stood stupidly gazing at them with my eyes pro- 
truding, and my under jaw depending—an excellent model of en- 
raged bewilderment. At length one of the young ladies with bet- 
ter wind than the others, managed to gasp between her paroxysms : 

* What is the matter with your face, Mr. Jinx ?”’ 

“My face!” I replied, indignantly; for the question seemed 
rather personal, and wounded my vanity in a particularly tender 
point. 

“ Yes, what does ail it?” they all exclaimed, in a breath, and 
again relapsed into their absurd cachinatory convulsions, precipi- 
tating themselves on to the chairs and sofas, completely exhausted 
with the violence of theiremotions, All the more horrified because 
of my perfect ignorance that anything whatever was wrong with 
my face, I glanced hastily round in search of a i 
There was none there—mirrors are not the fashion now, I believe. 

In an agony of spirit, 1 darted out of the room, up the three pairs 
of stairs, into my own apartment, and at a mirror. 

Thunder and Mars! what a sight !—such a mag! My forchead 


and nose were as black as the pritee of Pandémonium’s boots, 


while the steel-mixed stripes that crossed my chetks, and gave to 
my countenance the pleasing appoarance of an animated gridiron, 
were rapidly deepening in color, and promised speedily to become 
of the same hue as the rest of my nigrescent visage. 


} 


With a prolonged how! of terror, I sank into a chair, and gazed 
dismally at my claws, which I now for the first time perceived were 
undergoing the same fearful and unaccountable change in color. 
Horrible thought! Could it be that I was about to be transmogri- 
fied into a negro, as a punishment for my ultra southern sympa- 
thies? Instinctively I raised my hand to my hair and lips, to 
ascertain if the one was becoming woolly, or the other increased in 
dimensions. For the moment I really thought such to be the case, 
and a tremulous squeal of despair betokened my utter hopelessness. 
I started at the sound of my own voice. It did not seem like the 
moan of a respectable white man; there was more of the genuine 
Guinea snicker in the intonation. Only those who have been sud- 
denly transformed in a similar manner can form any estimate of 
my feelings at that moment. Like the Frenchman upon learning 
the death of his whole family, and loss of his fortune, 1 was dissat- 
isfied—yea, more, a thousand times more, I was annoyed. But 
how to get out of the scrape was the question—ay, that was a ques- 
tion! Suicide, of course, suggested itself to my mind as the most 
reasonable, indeed the only means of escape from myself, and from 
my dreadful predicament. But a moment’s reflection convinced 
me that I had not hit upon the right plan; suicide would not con- 
ceal the disgrace of the monstrous and unnatural event. Surgeons 
would examine my body, and carefully investigate the cause of the 
change. Books would be written about it, newspaper paragraphs 
innumerable would “go the rounds,” and to theremotest posterity 
my name would be handed down, through the medium of short 
articles in children’s books, headed “An authentic account of 
Aristides Jinx, the white man who suddenly, and without any pro- 
vocation whatever, turned into a nigger.”” Notwithstanding I have 
always considered it the height of human blessedness to achieve 
undying fame, this particular sort of immortality in no way recon- 
ciled me to my fate. “I will go to Africa!” I exclaimed, with 
animation, as I began to take a brighter view of the matter. “ Yes, 
I will go to Africa, and among the people of my own color intro- 
duce the arts and sciences. I will become a great man among 
them—a prince—the king of Nogo perhaps, or some other equally 
powerful empire. And who knows,’ I continued, warming with 
my subject, “who knows but what, at no very distant period, it 
may be my fate, like a second somebody or other, to lead the vic- 
torious armies of Ethiopia to conquest !—yea, why not follow still 
further in the footsteps of the immortal hero before mentioned, and 
a second time overrun with my barbarian hordes the fair provinces 
of what-d’ye-call-it, and bring proud what’s-name an humbled and 
suppliant captive to my feet?” My exaltation of spirit was but of 
momentary duration, however ; one glance at the mirror redoubled 
my despair, and in speechless agony I listened to the footsteps of 
some one ascending the stairs. It was Tompkins. 

“ Gracious, goodness, mercy me! Is that you, Jinx?” he ex- 
claimed in horrified astonishment, while his great pewter-colored 
eyes dilated until they attained a preposterous size. 

“T wish it was any one else but me,” I groaned. “ What do you 
suppose is the cause of it?” 

“ You don’t mean to say—no, it can’t be—yes, it must—’”’ 

“What?” I whined. 

“ That you have been at my cologne bottle.” 

“O, confound you and your cologne!” I exclaimed, in a fury 
that he could think of anything so trivial at such a moment. “If 
you grudge the little cologne I used, I’ll give you barrels of it— 
oceans of it! Yes, as I’m fully decided to commit suicide, I leave 
you the whole of my large fortune, to be expended in the purchase 
of cologne, to repay, if possible, the fraction of a spoonful I used 
from your bottle.” 

“It wasn’t cologne you used,” faltered Tompkins, in a peniten- 
tial tone. “I turned it all out; and to come it on the chamber- 
maid, and spot up her handkerchiefs, I substituted a—I didn’t 
think you’d get hold of it, Jinx, positively I didn’t—I substituted 
an allfired strong solution of—of—” 

“Of what?” I gasped, beginning to get a faint glimpse of the 
case. 

“ Of nitrate of silver.” 

“The same they make indelible ink and hair dye of ?” I asked, 
with a dismal consciousness of its permanent effect upon any mate- 
rial with which it comes in contact. 

“ Zackly !” responded Tompkins, with the air of a man who has 
relieved his mind of a great burthen. 

As the horrible suspicion concerning the change of hue in my 
epidermis began to depart from my mind, a depressing sense of 
mortification and injured vanity oppressed me—not like a night- 
mare, but like a night-elephant ; and to this day, Tompkins stoutly 
maintains that I visibly blushed clear through the blackness of 
darkness that overspread the anterior portion of my unfortunate 
skillet, as I recalled the humiliating scene in the parlor. With 
vivid distinctness the whole ridiculous affair passed in review before 
me, as I thought with a squirm of inexpressible sheepishness of 
what must have been the sensation of the young ladies as they be- 
held my countenance gradually growing darker and darker, now in 
stripes, now in patches, and anon alternating between the two, like 
the fantastic glancing of the northern aurora, until my forehead 
and nose loomed forth in magnificent and dusky hideousness, 
gracefully shaded off by the lighter and variegated tints of my cast- 
iron checks, while stupidly unconscious of the change, I ceased not 
to smile and prattle, and do my prettiest to look bewitching, until 
the girls, unable longer to conceal their mirth, exploded as afore- 
said. It would fiot bear thinking of! Frantic With shame and 
rage, I sprang from my chair, rushed into Tompkins’s room, and 
seizing the unlucky bottle—the cause of all my misfortunes—by 
the neck, sent it humming through the open window, fourth story, 
accompanying its flight with a volley of smart but wicked adjec- 
tives, which were excusable, I think, under the circumstances. 

“Now, Tompkitis, what do you propose to do to get me out of 
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bottle had been satisfied. 

“ Why, I suppose the application of the proper chemicals will 
remove the worst of it,” replied that gentleman, vainly endeavor- 


‘ing to hide « grin at my decidedly picturesque appearance. 


“The worst of it!” I groaned, upon the cote. “Well, 
go ahead, and get something quick.” 

Tompkins vanished into his own room, and soon retarned with 
a vessel of villanous smelling liquid and a sponge. 

“Lay down sol can come at you,” he said, stripping up his 
sleeves to the work. Without a word, I proceeded to morigerate 
(see Webster). “I’m not exactly sure that this stuff is precisely 
what we want,” he continued, in a hesitating tone, as he bent over 

“Prehaps it would be as well only to touch up the nose at 
first, and see what effect it has on that ; and if it don’t work to suit, 
why, we shan’t have spoiled the whole groundwork.” 

With a despairing moan, I closed my eyes and turned my mug 
to the zenith, while Tompkins, shaking with suppressed laughter, 
away with his sponge at my devoted nasal organ. 

“ Well, how does it look ?”’ I asked, after an interval of several 

minutes. 

“Why, the black comes off fast enough,” he replied, in a tone 
indicative of doubt ; “but—but I don’t exactly know whether the 
color that takes its place will be altogether to your taste.” 

The idea was disagreeably suggestive ; and springing from my 
recumbent position with such impetuosity as to capsize Tompkins 
and his dish of acid, I made for the glass. Ah, what a sight was 
there, my countrymen! That noble feature, the nose, stood forth 
from the surrounding blackness of a gorgeous purple hue, beauti- 
fally shaded off at the edges with a tawny green running into the 
black. 

“ That will do, Tompkins,” I said, with the calmness of despera. 
tion, as I paced the room. ‘You needn’t get any more of that 
stuff! 1 preter a uniform black to any variations of color your 
skill can produce.” 

“TI wouldn’t feel so badly about it, Jinx,” he replied, really 
affected at the sight of my quiet misery. “It will all come right 
in time. All you've got to do is, to stay quietly in your room two 
or three weeks or a month, by which time you’ll have a complexion 
like a new-born baby—that is, not too new ; say about three mo—” 

Before Tompkins could finish his speech, the door was thrown 
open, and a man—a stranger—entered the room. “Mr. Aristides 
Jinx ?” he asked, drawing a paper from his pocket. 

“That is my name, sir!” I replied, walking fiercely up to him. 
“« What the deuce do you mean by coming into a gentleman’s room 
without knocking *” 

“T’ve a warrant for your arrest, sir,” he replied, with a glance 
of astonishment at my face. 

“ My arrest! for what?” . 

“For an assault with intent to kill, and dangerously wounding 
policeman N. O. Greatshakes while in the discharge of his duty.” 

“When ? Where?” exclaimed both Tompkins and myself, in 
the greatest amazement. 

“Bout half an hour ago, directly in front of this house, with a 
heavy glass bottle,” replied the officer with professional brevity 
and conciseness. 

This announcement by no means tended to diminish the amaze- 
ment of either Tompkins or myself; bat as I had not in my anger 
noticed, or even cared, what became of the bottle after it left my 
hand, I of course could not undertake to say it had not knocked 
down one, or even a dozen policemen. There was nothing for it 
but to plead guilty and back out of the scrape as well as possible. 
But it was in vain we both protested it was all an accident—that 
no assault was intended ; equally in vain that I directed his atten- 
tion to my face in confirmation of ‘our statement. The officer 
shook his head ; “ He was very sorry for my face,”’ he said, “ very 
sorry ; for it did look uncommon bad. But law was law, and when 
a chap got into a scrape, he would have to face it. He would him- 
self be very happy to let me off, but his orders were peremptory 
for my arrest.’”” He further intimated that, by going before the 
magistrate who issued the warrant, I might possibly be admitted 
to bail—though that he considered somewhat doubtfal, as several 
persons who had been witnesses to the assault had given their evi- 
dence that I used harsh and blasphemous language toward the 
complainant at the time of throwing the bottle, and there could be 
little doubt that the act was malicious and premeditated. 

“ Curses like chickens always come home to roost,” I muttered, 
quoting the fowl and musty proverb. I saw there was nothing to 
be effected by standing there talking; so calling a coach, Tomp- 
kins, the officer and myself got hastily in and drove off. I, with 
my face buried in my handkerchief, as though dissolved in tears, 
thereby leading the spectators to suppose from my emotion that I 
had committed some horrible crime, for which I was arrested, and 
was now crying about it, like a spunkless booby. 

But I will not dwell upon the events which followed. The 
Magistrate, being satisfied of my innocence of any malice, per- 
mitted me to go on my own recognizance, and having spent the 
entire afternoon under the hands of a skilful chemist, I was enabled 
to appear at the police court next morning with a countenance 
bearing a striking resemblance to the half-finished portrait of a 
peculiarly uninteresting negro, who had but partially recovered 
from small pox .in the worst form. Having convulsed the court 
by my story and my appearance, I was let off with a severe repri- 
mand. But I understand there isa civil suit commenced against 
me for “damages,” by the wounded policeman, who doesn’t seem 
to be satisfied with the damages already received at my hands— 
which, by the way, are the only description of damages he is 
likely to get; for if a jury of my peers can by amy device compel 
me to raise five dollars, I should like to see ’em try it on about 
now. 


THE COUNCIL FIRE. 
A TALE OF THE GEM OF THE JERSEYS. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


“ Waar pity an ex-governor of West Jersey will make a chim- 
ney of his throat, and scent his house with this vile tobacco smoke.” 

“ Nay, it is rather a pity that I and my frieniis have to hide our 
pipes when we see the Lord Proprietor of Pennsylvania approach. 
But come in, friend William, and sit thee by the open window.” 

The fault-finding visitor who entered was no other than William 
Penn, who had returned from England to control his flourishing 
colony. His host was Ex-Governor Jennings, a crafty old Quaker, 
who was ever haunted by a remembrance of his own perfidy in 
money-getting, and always apprehending a similar crooked policy 
in others. Yet he was a man of wealth, and at the time when our 
story commences, several of the most solid men of Western Jersey 
had assembled at his comfortable house in Burlington, that love- 
liest of all the pleasant towns on the Delaware. No traveller now 
passes through it without admiring its shaded streets, and conced- 
ing that it is worthy of being called “The Gem of the Jerseys,” 
yet it was far more picturesque a hundred and fifty years ago. 
Neither college, nor hall, nor cross-crowned Episcopal residence 
then adorned it, but the green streets were bounded by the neatest 
of white stone eottages, their gables covered by climbing plants. 
The venerable shade-trees, whose branches now entwine across the 
streets from side to side, like the arches of a gothic cathedral, were 
then in their prime. Neither was the foliage dense enough‘to shut 
out the beautiful waters of the Delaware, slightly raffled by the 
breath of heaven, or rippled by some swift canoe. Commerce did 
not exist, for Philadelphia is near at hand, yet there was no lack 
of settlers—families of the right stamp too—for in all the Jerseys 
there was not so quiet, so healthy, and yet withal so cheerful a 
settlement as Burlington on the Delaware. 

The crafty old Jennings evidently felt mortified that so eminent 
a co-religionist as William Penn had detected him indulging in the 
forbidden weed, and he endeavored to apologize: ‘“ Let me assure 
thee, friend William,”’ he remarked, “ that we do not smoke to-day 
from inclination, but as a preparation for the morrow.” 

“ And for what revelry dost thee prepare ?”’ inquired the lord 
proprietor, with an incredulous air. “Are some of Lord Bella- 
mont’s roysterers to come down from the Manhattan, or does the 
gay governor of Baltimore intend to honor thee with a visit ?” 

“Neither. But the Leni Lenapes invite us to attend their council 
to-morrow, and as we hope to induce them to emigrate, we do not 
wish to offend them by making wry frees over the Virginia weed.” 

“A good excuse. Tell me, though, will the savages give a quit- 
deed to all their hunting-grounds ?”’ 

“We hope so. Yet there is some pretended old claim or other 
that we must get set aside.” 

“If justice so decrees, friend Jennings. Be just, above all things. 
But where is thy daughter, the comely Patience ?” 

“I will seek her;” and as the governor is finding his daughter, 
we will avail ourselves of the privilege of romance, and introduce 
our readers to her, as she sits busily sewing in a summer-house in 
the garden, on the river-bank. She was a well-formed, graceful 
young woman, with bright black eyes, and her prim cap could 
not conceal her curling black hair. Her features, though pale and 
abstracted, had a decidedly independent cast, and the quick trot- 
ting of her small foot showed that her mind was not inrepose. It 
had been her misfortune to lose her mother at an carly age, and 
the selfish temperament of her bigoted father had driven her, as it 
were, into ways of thinking ill in accordance with the principles of 
her sect. The plash of a paddle startled her! Another moment, 
and a warm flush restored the color to her checks, as a canoe shot up 
to the summer-house, and a stalwort young man sprang to the shore. 

“ Walter Pike?” she exclaimed, the eloquent glances of her fine 
eyes welcoming the new-comer. 

“None other, dearest Patience,” replied the young man. “ But 
why so sad? Surely you do not doubt me!” 

“Nay, Walter, I do not doubt thee, but I doubt myself. That 
thou wert innocent and persecuted I am confident—that thou won 
my affections I have never denied—and yet my father—” 


“ Will never suffer thee to wed such as Walter Pike,” interrupted 
the governor, with a voice half choked with rage. ‘ Thinkest thou, 
miserable varlet,” he continued, addressing the indignant young 
man, “that my daughter, with her ample dowry, is to be thrown 
away on such as thee? Goto. Hurry into the house, Patience, 
and tarry there, bearing in mind that thy husband is to be good- 
man Bloomfield, who can support thee. As for thee, pretending 
youngster, be off. I will see that the lord proprietor keeps thee at 
his rectangular town heneeforth—meanwhile, go to the wharf, where 
thou belongest.” 

“ You speak harshly, governor,” said Walter, with emotion. 

“I intended to.” 

“But will you not listen to me for a moment ?” 

“Not for a second. My time is not for thieves.” 

“Let me tell you, then,” replied Walter, losing his self-com- 
mand, “that my name is freer from guilt than yourows. Ay, 
start not! Great, and wealthy,and saintlike as you are, I, the poor 
boatman of Governor Penn, do not quail before you, and you 
may yet be giad to give me your daughter’s hand.” 

Ere he had finished speaking, the incensed governor had turned 
away, and the young man, leaping into his canoe, slowly floated 
down the Delaware, lost in thought. He was the orphan son of 
John Pike, one of a party of Puritans who had left Newbary, in 
Massachusetts, about 1666, and founded a town in New Jersey, 
which they named Woodbridge, after the minister they had left at 


home. The oldeg Pike Was soon taken into Governor Carteret’s 
council, and went down upon the Delaware, where he conciuded 
an important land treaty with the Indians. Bat his prosperous 
course received a sudden check. A trading house at Amboy be- 
longing toa Quaker named Bloomfield, was robbed, and the goods 
were traced to John Pike’s house. In vain did he protest his in- 
nocence. A jury found himself and his young son Walter guilty 
of felony, his property was confiscated, and while under this im- 
putation the father died. 

At first Walter felt himself an outcast, but he was comforted by 
his school-boy sweetheart, Patience Jennings, who had been sent 
to school at Woodbridge. Nerved by her love, and animated by 
her advice, the young man determined to go forth, in his own 
strength, and seek the good name denied to him athome. Happy 
age, when hope ever lights up the future as a path to prosperity, 
and makes present difficulties appear but as the stepping-stones to 
future distinction. Walter reached Philadelphia with what proved 
better than money or friends—a vigorous intellect, a strong arm, 
and an honest heart—all of them inscribed on his modest yet manly 
countenance. The very day after his arrival, ie was fortunate 
enough to obtain a situation as bargeman for the lord proprietor. 
An adept in the management of the Indian canoe, Walter was soon 
selected by William Penn to accompany him, and as the young 
many’s sturdy paddle strokes sent the frail’ bark over the water, 
his employer drew from him a sketch of his life. Walter related 
everything with great innocence, and his heart beat wild with joy 
when, after he had concluded, William Penn deliberately remarked : 

“ Young man, thy father and thyself have been deeply wronged. 
Providence will see thee righted.” 

From this Walter began to have hopes of ultimately proving his 
innocence, and the return of Patience Jennings to Burlington gave 
him frequent opportunities of secing her. She gave him ample 
grounds to know that she was not insensible of his attachment, but 
frankly told him that her father had promised her hand to another. 

Thus two long ycars passed away, during which time Walter 
became a great favorite with William Penn, who committed many 
important trusts into his hands. The young lover continued, how- 
ever, to act as boatman whenever the lord proprietor visited Bur- 
lington, where he was always kindly greeted by the blooming Pa- 
tience, the flame of abiding love casting a glow over their stolen 
interviews. One evening, as Walter was making his canoe fast to 
the wharf, an Indian came running down, in high delirium, and 
planged into the stream. To rescue him from a watery grave was 
but the work of a few moments, yet from that moment “ The War 
Eagle” became the young man’s devoted friend. Spurning “fire- 
water,” the warrior appeared to regard his deliverer with paternal 
care, bringing him rich fars, soft moccasins, and delicate game, 
significantly remarking : “‘ You see—Indian never forgets.” 

But to return to our narrative, which we interrupted in order to 
introduce the characters, and to explain their relative positions. 
On the morning after William Penn’s arrival at Burlington, almost 
all the able-bodied men went up the river about half a mile, to at- 
tend an Indian council. It was fully attended by the savages, also, 
for it was rumored that this would be the last time that the Leni 
Lenapes would mect in the home of their fathers. 

At least one thousand warriors were present, each in his full 
war-dress, and armed with bow and arrow, ponderous war-clubs, 
or heavy stone axes, while a few had blankets and hatchets of Eu- 
ropean manufacture. The sachems sat upon a slight eminence, 
while around them were the warriors, arranged according to rank, 
in semi-circular lines. 

When the English approached, a warrior who officiated as mas- 
ter of ceremonies, conducted them to seats, and a dead silence en- 
sued. Then “War Eagle,” standing in the centre of tho ring, 
addressed them in tolerable English. 

“William Penn is the father of the pale-faces, and it is good 
that he should be here. His brother Jennings wishes to buy what 
is left of our hunting-grounds. Let him listen. They were sold 
years ago. When the red men ruled here there came a pale-face 
named Pike—and to him the Leni Lenapes sold these lands. Tho 
War Eagle was young then. He loved the fire-water, and his 
heart was weak. A pale-face persuaded him to steal goods, and 
to hide them in the wigwam of Pike, and fire-water was his pay. 
The War Eagle did so. The sachems of the pale-faces accused 
Pike as a thief. Their council convicted him. He died of a broken 
heart, and his son went forth a beggar. Still they gave the War 
Eagle fire-water, and he did drink. But one day Pike’s son saved 
the War Eagle from death, and he has drank no more fire-water 
since. To-day he will atone for his wrong. Here, William Penn, 
is the old writing by which the Leni Lenapes sold their hunting- 
grounds to Pike.” 

“ And who was the instigator of this foul crime?” asked Wil- 
liam Penn, as he reached forth his hand to take the parchment, 
which made Walter Pike a wealthy man. 

“ Nay,” exclaimed Jennings, springing to his feet, but the in- 
ward struggle had already taken place, and with an unintelligible 
ery, he sank to the ground, a corpse. Just when he had expected 
to have his long-arranged plans crowned with complete success, a 
divine justice had not only thwarted them, but had exposed his 

villany. 

“ The Great Spirit has punished him,” said War Eagle. 

“ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,” devoutly responded Wil- 
liam Penn. 

A year past, and the star of Walter’s love shone brightly through 
the benighted thoughts of Patience Jennings, who found herself 
helpless and alone after her father’s sun of prosperity sank into his 
dishonored grave. They were married, and settled down upon 
their large estate near Burlington, whither the War Eagle came 
every year, on a visit from the new hunting grounds of the remnant 
of his tribe, west of the Susquehanna. 
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THOMAS COMER, 
OF THE BOSTON THEATRE. 
portrait on this is from the pencil of Mr. 
Charles Barry, and the design is made from a photo- 


graph by Whipple & Black. It is one of the best like- 


honest Tom Comer.” 
Somersetshire, England, but he has 
life in this ity 
le his first ap in lish in hi wd 

| recei 


heatre, 
sgoer will doubtless recall with pleasure his “ Dan- 
im” in “Cinderella,” during the first run of that 
Mr. Comer was, while on the stage, very happy 
a 


in dialect ade a Irishman an 
highly Jew. His “ Moses,” in the “ School 
for Scandal,” was always considered a nice bit of act- 


Mr. Comer 
was connected with the Boston Museum, in the capac- 
ity of leader of the orchestra and musical director, and 
. Kimball’s varions brilliant spectacles have been 
rendered more attractive by the original music com- 
posed for them by Mr. Comer. He is now attached in 
the same capacity to the Boston Theatre, and exhibits 
the zeal and fire of youth in the discharge of his duties. 
Enjoying a high professional reputation, the subject of 
our 8 is equally esteemed in private life, and no 
man has a wider or more attached circle of friends. 
Long may he live to wield the leader’s bow in the beau- 
tiful establishment managed by Mr. Barry, and which 
even the satirical Beauvallet has acknowledged to be 
one of the finest, if not the very finest in the world. 


VITALITY OF INSECTS. 
If the head of a mammaliferous eee pe or of a 
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BALLOU’S: PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM OCOMPANTON. 


about fourteen or fifteen from Gotha. Here stretch the 
skirts of the great Thuringian , which break into 


any of the deer escaping. In the centre, and for the 
pose of this exhibition, there was erected a sort of pa- 
vilion, open at the sides, formed of fir branches and 
leaves, and decorated with heather, forest flowers and 
berries. In the interior of the enclosed space were also 
of ond quid, looking moss 
illiant uni green and gold, ing more like 
soldiers than sportsmen. Shortly after it was announced 
that the royal party were coming, and in a few mo- 
ments the carriages were seen 
facing the place of battue, the band s' 
ly air. The queen was attended 
ish nobility and princes and rma- 
ny. Her | the Queen of England and the other 
ladies were, on alighting, escorted to the pavilion before 
described. Easy chairs (a rather odd association with 
“sport”’) had been placed there, on which Queen Vic- 
toria, the Queen of the Belgians, and the Du Alex- 
andrina sat during the greater part of the time the work 
of destruction was going on. They were accompanied 
to the pavilion by Prince Albert, King of the Bel- 
ians, the Prince of Leiningen, and Duke Ferdinand ot 
Baxe Coburg. The other gentlemen took up a station 
in another part of the enclosure, which was deemed fa- 
vorable for shooting the deer. As soon as the 
were all thus arranged, the process 
deer commenced, and after a little time the shooti 
. Asa herd bounded by at the full reckless 5 
of terror, ina few minutes after the discharge of the 
, one, two, three or four of the noble animals might 
seen suddenly to halt, stagger and fall, struggl 


bird is cut off, the consequences course are fatal. 
But the most dreadful wounds that imagination can 

or cruelty inflict, have scarcely any destructive 
influence on the vital functions of many of the inferior 
creatures. Luenhoek had a mite which lived eleven weeks trans- 
fixed on a point for — investigation. Valliant caught 
a locust at the Cape of Good Hope, and after excavating the in- 
testines, he filled the abdomen with cotton and stuck a stout pin 
th the thorax, and yet the feet and antennz were in full play 
after lapse of five months. In the beginning of November, 
Redi opened the skull of a land tortoise, and removed the entire 
‘brain. A fieshy in ent was observed to form over the open- 
ing, and the animal lived six months. Spallanzini cut the hearts 
out of three newts (in Scotland called asks), which immediately 
took to flight, leaped, swam, and executed their usual functions 
for forty-eight hours. A decapitated beetle will advance over a 
table, and recognize a precipice on approaching the edge. Redi 
cut off the head of a tortoise, which survived eighteen days. Col- 
onel Pringle decapitated several libellule, or dragon flies, one of 
which lived afterwards for four months, and another survived for 
six months ; and what seems rather odd in connection with this 
circumstance, he could never succeed in keeping alive those with 
their heads on, above a few days at the farthest —Ballou’s Dollar 


THOMAS COMER. 


DEER STALKING IN GERMANY. 

The landscape on this page represents a glade in a forest at Co- 
burg, Germany, with a number of sportsmen engaged in the 
amusement of deer-stalking. The sportsmen at the foot of an 
ancient oak are watching for a shot at a deer bounding past their 
station, while a noble buck has just breathed his last at their fect. 
This forest scene is sketched in the ancient domain of the dukes 
of Saxe Coburg—the ——- of Prince Albert. Some few 
years since, the Queen of England visited this place, and deer- 
stalking was among the amusements got up for the entertainment 
of the royal guest. It was a specimen, on a very grand scale, of 
what in appears to be considered as sporting, but which 
is, in fact, the wholesale destruction of deer driven into a confined 
space for the purpose, and deprived of all chance of escape. They 
call it a deer hunt; but it has none of the characteristics of that 
noble sport, and is, in fact, the same practice to describe which 
the term battue has been used in England. It is, however, the 
mode of sporting adopted in the country, and which has, in some 
shape or other, existed for centuries ; and those who resort to it do 
not seem to associate with it any idea of unnecessary cruelty, or 


for a brief space in the agonies of death. Soon the 
field became gradually more and more covered with the 
slain, as the herd that rushed wildly about the enclosure 

w thinner and thinner, till os last there were not 
enough to justify an aim. At this part display came the 
crowning ms of the sport. The dead or dying deer were either 
dragged, or carried suspended from poles, across towards the pa- 
vilion, where the huntsman plunged his enormous couteau de chasse 
into their throats. All sporting must, to a certain extent, be at- 
tended with a degree of necessary cruelty; still its more harsh 
and revolting features are becoming gradually softened down, or 
concealed from view. Not to pursue the subject to a wearisome 
length, this continuous shooting, relieved by music, lasted for up- 
wards of two hours, until either nearly all the deer were killed or 
the rest were allowed to escape, and then the royal party prepared 
to return. In England, deer-sporting is noble and manly. A 
deer-stalker in the Highlands ~~ through fatigues, and soms- 
times encounters dangers, which, if undertaken in a campaign, 
would fill a soldier’s budget. English stag, fox and hare hunting, 
in like manner, involves great fatigue and labor—the huntsman 
almost earns his game. Mind and body are alike braced and 
nerved by the pursuit. Above all, the poor brutes are given a fair 
start and fair play. All the chance nature gives them they keep— 
it is skill and perseverance against fleetness and cunning. 


of dciving tho 


to in of sport of 
ct of » they are 
losing one at least of the front charms of sporting: 
é. Pa hibition of in shooting at a living target, was dis- 
jp” > tant three or four miles from Reinhardtsbrunn 
the beaming and genial expression which Characterizes 4 
4 ent ty her and cove to 
| their summits with the pine. This was enclosed 
on all sides with a sort of wall of white canvass and 
j network sufficiently high to prevent the possibility 
country was as “Forage,” in “Turn out,” at the Bow- 
ery Theatre, New York, in 1827. He was a favorite ae. we 
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“ THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 

Archdeacon Coxe, in his memoirs of this great captain, whom 
Macaalay handles so glovelessly in his last volume, represents him 
as having retained his mental powers to the very last; but Pope, 
with more trath probably, gives a very different picture of his 


closing moments: 
life’s last scenes what 
Fears of the brave and 
From Marlborough’s eyes the streams of dotage flow, 


And Swift expires a driveller and a show.” 
Thero is a similar passage in Churchill : 


“ What bitter ap ws humbled genius feel 
In their last to view a Swift and Steele; 
To drivel out whole years of idiot breath, 
And sit the monuments of living death!’ 


By the way, speaking of Marlborough, Tom Taylor relates the 
following anecdote: On one occasion, when the great Lord Ches- 
terfield was present, the Duchess of Marlborough was urging the 
duke to take some medicine contrary to his inclinations. At 
length she said, vehemently, “‘ Do, my lord, take it. I'll be hanged 
if it wont do you good.” Lord Chesterfield added, slyly, “ Take 
it, my lord, it will certainly do you good one way or other.” 

A warnow Escare.—A young Irishman at Bristol, England, 
lately had a needle rua into his breast and broken off in the casing 
of the heart. A surgeon laid the heart bare, and extracted the 
piece of steel. It is averred that the heart itself may be pierced 
by a sharp instrument without causing immediate death. 


Iva Preirrer.—This enterprising lady is off again on a voyage 
to the Indian Archipelago. If she lives to got back, she says that 
she will wander no longer, but seck a quiet place wherein to await 
the coming of death. A small chest contains all her wearing 
apparel, books, etc., for a three years’ voyage. 


Preservine Fisu.—The Russians keep fish perfectly sweet for 
a long time im the hottest weather, by dipping them in hot bees- 
wax, which forms an air tight covering. Our trouting friends in 
New Hampshire will please remember this, and lay in a good sup- 
ply of wax. 5 

Faaxce axp AMERICA —The government of France not 


propose to interfere with this country on account of the recognition 
of the Walker government in Nicaragua. 


Tue Froc Business.—This is quite a lively branch of business 
in New York. At many of the restaurants frogs are a favorite 
dish, not only with Frenchmen but Americans. 
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SPLINTERS. 


«+++ Cod liver oil cures consumption by promoting a restorative 
process in the system. Its efficacy is undoubted. 
. Kossuth lately realized $1900 from two lectures in Edin- 
burg. He is on an extensive lecturing tour. 
..«+ Anew theatre is to be erected in Paris, called the ‘‘ Theatre 
of the Imperial Prince.” 
. The English have found out that our available militia 
force numbers two and a balf millions of men. 
. Love is a common cause of suicide among women, and 
the imumoderate eso of, ardent spiries among men. 
. Well-dressed swindlers are in the habit of eating their 
meals at the New York hotels, and.never paying for them. 
+++ The New York Sunday Times says it is nonsense to talk 
of “ French without a master ;” the French will always have one. 
. The citizens of Liverpool and Manchester have issued 
peace addresses to the citizens of this country. 
. It is said’ that false swearing has become so general in 
the Mets York of the ber, 
«+++ The entire stock of the Albany Bridge Company, $500,000, 
was subscribed for a few weeks since. 
coos An coachman lost a large sum bet on Palmer’s 
acquittal, and committed suicide in consequence. 
Miss Mary. Wormley, author of “Anabel” and “My 
Cousin Veronica,” was lately married at Newport, R. I. 
three months in thé great city of:Patis. . © 
‘odes Lady Byron, the widow of. the great poet, has purchased 
the late Samuel Rogers’s house in London. 
«+s. The story that Adelaide Phillips had been thrown from 
her horse and injured, was a sheer fabrication. 


. Mr. Samuel Elliot is- the new professor of literature and: 


history in Trinity College, Hartford, Ct. 

; "The Maine State Agricultural Society will hold their fair 
at Waterville, October 28,.29, 30.and $1. 

+aoe Phe late inundations in France are estimated to have ren- 
dered 40,000 of the inhabitants homeless. 


nize longer the authority of the Sultan. 
+++. Abouta million and a half of dollars are’ spent annually, 
in fire-crackers for the fourth of July. — 
. Leaves composted with brine-slacked’ an ad- 
mirable manure for fruit trees. 


+++« The Smithsonian Institute has a surplus of over or, 


ordered to be invested in State stocks. 


- The cholera has beyun to show iteslf in Northern Russe.” 


It is feared that it will extend far and wide. 


THE, FINE ARTS. 

No one should embark on the career of an artist—and by that 
term we do not include the professor of the plastic arts alone, but 
of music and architecture, as well as painting and sculpture—with- 
out being thoroughly satisfied of his vocation. For, in all of the 
fine arts, mediocrity is fatal. It is not enough that a young man 
can draw accurately a head, a figure or a flower, or model in clay 
a limb or an animal, or write a melody that does not wound the 
ear by incorrectness; he may do thus much, and yet evince only 
mechanical skill, But does he feel that inspiration which Carl 
Maria Von Weber, the great German composer, explained in a 
striking passage in his works? He said that “a beautiful land- 
scape, & brilliant sunset or sunrise, a forest scene, everything, in 
short, he witnessed, presented itself to his soul in a musical form 
in concords or discords, Whatever he perceived resolved itself 
into music, and thus became truly impressive to his soul.” It 
always struck us that this passage contained the key to the mys- 
tery of inspiration. Such a perceptive faculty must be inborn ; it 
may be cultivated, but cannot be created or supplied by any pro- 
cess or assiduity. 

So with the painter. When he reads the description of a strik- 
ing historical scene, that scene must take actual shape before him ; 
he must see, not vaguely, but distinctly, figures, expressions, cos- 
tumes, groupings, blended in a harmonious whole. To express 
those conceptions, he must have had long practice in drawing and 
coloring ; his memory must be a rich treasury of rare facts, and 
then he will be able to work out with certainty the visions of his 
mind’s eye. Even in portrait painting—which Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds thought he could teach to any boy of moderate capacity— 
there is the widest difference between the mechanical copy of fea- 
tures, in which no fault of proportion can be perceived, and the 
radiant speaking head through whose eyes the soul of the original 
is reflected back upon the spectator. The merely mechanical 
copyist of objects of nature, like the mere mechanical arranger of 
musical notes, may, in a low condition of public taste, enjoy a 
temporary success ; but his name will never live, it will never be 
inscribed with those of the Angelos, the Raphaels, the Claudes, 
the Titians, the Mozarts, the Haydns and the Von Webers. 

The student of the fine arts, then, must start with undoubted 
genius, and he must toil for years, like the humblest mortal, in the 
accumulation of his material, in the storing of his armory with 
weapons. Afterwards the production of master-pieces is an un- 
conscious effort. ‘The definition of genius,” says Hazlitt, “is 
that it acts unconsciously ; and those who have produced immortal 
works, have done so without knowing how or why. The greatest 
power operates unseen, and executes its appointed task with as lit- 
tle ostentation as difficulty. Whatever is done best, is done from 
the natural bent and disposition of the mind. -It is only where 
our incapacity begins that we begin to feel the obstacles, and to 
set an undue value on our triumph over them. Corregio, Michael 
Angelo, Rembrandt, did what they did without premeditation or 
effort; their works came from their minds as a natural birth. If 
you had asked them why they adopted this or that style, they 
would have answered because they could not help it, and because 
they knew of no other.” * * * “It is not known that Cor- 
regio ever saw a picture of any great master. He lived and died 
obscurely in an obscure village. We have few of his works, but 
they are all perfect. What truth, what grace, what angelic sweet- 
ness are there! Not one line or tone that is not divinely soft or 
exquisitely fair ; the painter’s mind rejecting, by a natural process, 
all that is discordant, coarse or unpleasing. The whole is an 
emanation of pure thought. The work grew under his hand as if 
of itself, and came out without a flaw, like the diamond from the 
rock. He knew not what he did, and looked at each modest grace 
as it stole from the canvass with anxious wonder.” 


Inpian Cuaracter.—Capt. Marcy, who, with Capt. McLellan, 
U. 8. A., explored the Red River, in 1852, says of the Indians :— 
“They are, perhaps, as arrant freebooters as can be found upon 
the face of the earth ; and they regard stealing from strangers as 
perfectly legitimate and honorable, and that man who has been 
most successful in this is the most highly honored by his tribe. 
Indeed, a young man who has not made one or more of these ox- 
peditions into Mexico-is held in but little repute. In evidence of 
this, I was told by an old chief of the Northern Camanches, called 
Is-sa-keep, that he was the father of four sons, who, he said, were 
as fine young men as could be found ; that they were a great source 
of comfort to him in his old age, and could steal more horses than 
‘any other young men in his band.” 

Tus Coat Trapg.—The coal trade of Pennsylvania bids fair 
to eclipse that of the entire world. New fields are almost weekly 
being discovered, and new mines worked. The northern counties 
of Pennsylvania will ere long develop a startling amount of mine- 
ral wealth. All the hills seem with coal and iron. _ 


Raver.—This admirable gymnast and pantomimist is 

going to leave the stage definatively. He took a final leave a few 
years ago, went to France, impaired his fortune by speculation, 
and returned to the stage to make up his losses. He has done so, 
and now makes his final bow. 


Marine DreasteRs.—Duting the first six months of the pres- 


the aggregate amount of property injured or destroyediat 


Home acain.—Among recent visitors from California, was 
Francis Tukey, Esq., so well known for years as our city marshal. 


Losens ny Frnz,—The losses, by fire in the United States for 


AN AMERICAN BELLE IN CHINA. 

Every one knows how degraded is the position of females in 
China. A young American merchant lately took his youthful wife 
with him to Hong-Kong, where the couple were visited by a wealthy 
mandarin. The latter regarded the lady attentively and appar- 
ently with admiration. When she at length left the apartment, he 
said to the husband in his imperfect English, or “ broken China,”’ 
“Wat you give for that wifey wife yours?” 

“O,” replied the husband, laughing st ‘a0 singular error of his 
visitor, “two thousand dollars.” 

This our merchant thought would appear to the Chinese rather 
a high figure; but he was mistaken. 

“ Well,” said the mandarin, taking out his book with an air ot 
business, “‘’spose you give her to me, I give you five thousand 
dollars.” 

It is difficult to say whether the young merchant was amazed or 
amused, but the grave air of the Chinaman convinced him that he 
was in earnest, and he was compelled, therefore, to refuse the offer 
with as much placidity as he could assume. The mandarin, how- 
ever, was pressing, and went as high as 7000 dollars. The mer- 
chant, who had no previous notice of the value of the commodity 
he had taken out with him, was compelled at length to declare that 
American men never sold their wives after they once came into 
their possession, an assertion which the Chinaman was slow to be- 
lieve. The merchant afterwards had a hearty laugh with his young 
wife, when he told her that he had just discovered her full value, 
as the mandarin had offered him 7000 dollars for her. 


+ 


A curious Birp.—Bailey, in his dictionary, an English work 
of the last century, says of the Baltimore oriole, that ‘“ being looked 
upon by one that has the yellow jaundice, cures the person and 
kills the bird.” The same authority also gives the following accu- 
rate and veracious description of the humming bird. “The Hum- 
ming Bird, which makes a Noise like the Whirlwind, though it be 
no bigger than a fly; it feeds on Dew, has an admirable Beauty of 
Feathers, a Scent as sweet as that of Ambergrease.” <A very 
valuable work for reference, certainly—particularly on scientific 
subjects. 


Ep1tTors.—They are the daily chroniclers of the world—writers 
and compilers of history, geography, politics, law, religion, inci- 
dents of every-day life, of war, peace, crime, agriculture, manufac- 
tures, commerce, literature and love. 


> 


Fast.—Flora Temple, the mare that beat Chicago Jack on the 
Centreville Course, L. I., lately, is thought to be the fastest trotter 
in the world. 


MARRIAGES. 


Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Samuel H. Woodeoek to Miss Elizabeth 
A. Bunker; by . Mr. Smithett, Mr. Homer Coffin to Miss Ellen McGinnis; 
Choate Mr. Twombly, Mr. Thomas P. Sawyer, of Sedgwick, Me., to Miss Susan 


ham.—At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Hoppin, Mr. Charles Meil to Miss Frances 
Georgiana Neail.—At Brookline, by Kev. Dr. Stone, Dr. J. W. Phelps to Miss 
Agnes Rebecca Burt.—At Melrose, by Rev. Mr. Dennis, Mr. John Baldwin, of 
Chicago, to Miss Rebecca Fairbanks.—At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. tra 
Worcester to Miss Susan A. Caldwell.—At Rev. Mr. Mills, Mr. Sam- 
uel 8. Willey to Miss Ann Donahoe.—At Quiney, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. > 
lehead, by Rev. Mr 

Patch, Mr. — D. Cloutman to Miss Elien M- Hammond.—At Baad 
Rev. Mr. Ordway, Mr. ate E. — to Miss S. Melissa Perry, both are 
Boston.—At Newbury port . Mr. Pike, Mr. J 

Louisa Sanderson.—At Plymouth, by Rev. Rev. Dr. "Kendall, . Kimball 
son, of Kingston, to Miss Pratt, of Carver. 


DEATHS. 


rab B. Barnard, 23.—At Cambridge. Miss Margaret 
Jennings, 68.—At Somerville, Miss Nancy A. Sawyer, of Boston, 49. —At South 
Malden, Mr. William Thompson, §9.—At 
65.—At Methuen, Mrs. Alma A. "Morne, 22.—At Haverhill, Widow Hannah B. 
Clark, 71; Mra. M 


. George So 89.—. 
Secret, Miss Mary Jane Hills, 45; Theodore Dorrill, 45; Widow Eliza- 
beth T. Moody, 91.—At Newbury, is Adaline Johnsen, ‘at Worcester, 
Mr. Reuben B. Ha: , 44; Mr. Merriam W. Chase, 37.—At Fall River, Mr. 
.— At Widow Temperance Gres 50.—At New 
borough, Mr. Josiah on, a revolutionary pensioner, 98.—At Concord, 
N H., Mrs. Lydia Kili, 103.—At Auburn, Dea. Nathan Kuowl}ton, s soldier 
of the Revolution 96. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
“NO: 


AA 


BY uns. M. W. CURTIS. 


‘This no is a resolute word! 
That "tis oftentimes right to say ; 
‘When the voice of the tempter is heard, 
Say no! as thou turnest away. 


This no is o resolute word, 
And oftentimes wrong to say— 
When the heart with emotion is stirred 
For the needy, O turn not away. 


Say no to the follies of youth, 
And no to the errors of age; 

But yes, to the teachings of truth— 
That ought all our moments engage. 


» 
> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE WIFE’S STRATAGEM. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Tue room in which William Armitage sat was a perfect speci- 
men of a bachelor’s den. Books, articles of clothing, pictures, 
riding saddles and guns were distributed around without regard 
to order, and the whole room was impregnated with cigar emoke. 
A noble-looking dog was lying on a crimson sofa, on which the 
marks of his paws were plainly to be seen. A handsome mirror 
was broken in fragments, and a splendid lamp had shared the same 
fate, leaving traces of oil on the rich but soiled carpet, while the 
whole establishment evinced painfully the want of a woman’s 
taste and love of order. 

In a large arm-chair, before which was a table where stood cof- 
fee and toast, was the owner of this apartment. He was about 
thirty-three years old, with a fine figure and intellectual face, and 
bore an ease and suavity of manner that made him universally 
courted. 

William Armitage was an only son. His mother—a really ex- 
cellent, well-meaning woman, had committed one fault, growing 
out of her love for her son and her want of judgment. Having no 
other object on which to bestow her loving cares, she had centred 
them all on him; waiting on him like an infant, and pampering 
his appetite with dainties of her own composition. 

“ Whatever you do, William,” said Mrs. Armitage, one day, 
when the vexed question of her son’s future wife had arisen for 
discussion, ‘‘ mind and get a wife that knows how to cook. That 
is the most important part to look out for. I have no patience 
with the reading misses of the present day. Let them learn to 
make a pudding.” 

Such words from a mother whom he loved, were not without 
their effect on his mind. He was intellectual enough himself— 
had talents—could talk well—but he was unfortunate enough to 
have formed his ideas of woman from a few specimens of an un- 
favorable kind for the exercise of his judgment. He happened to 
know a few really pleasing women who were not at all intellect- 
ual, and a few very talented ladies who were careless in their per- | 
sons and households. So he stamped the whole sex with these 
two stereotyped labels—forgetting that what is really good and 
beautiful docs not wear its estimated value pinned to it like dry 
goods, and that ladies sometimes disdain to throw their pearls be- { 
fore those whom they perceive ars incapable of testing their worth. 

He was just thirty when his mother died, and he removed to 
chambers of his own. He preferred this mode of life, because he 
could not bear to place another woman at the table where his 
mother had so long presided over his comfort. But he was grow- 
ing weary of his freedom. He missed the attentive eye that saw 
and the active hand that remedied all his discomforts, and he be- 
gan to pine once more for a well-regulated home. 

And on this morning he was talking with Clement Linscott, on 
the subject of marriage ; a welcome theme to Clement, for he had 
long hoped to see his sister Agnes the wife of his friend William, 
and joyfully responded to his wish of being introduced to her. 
William had, on several occasions, heard Clement praise his sis- 
ter’s housewifely qualities, and he had expatiated very largely on 
her perfect health, which was another grand theme on which Wil- 
liam had talked. He would have no pale, sickly, sentimental or 
learned wife. She should be strong, active and healthy—all ex- 
cellent things, it is true, and very desirable in man or woman. He 
found Agnés Linscott all this, nay, more—for she was very pretty. 
He married her,’and taking her to a luxurious country seat, just 
far enough from his business to be pleasant, he surrounded her 
with all the elegances and comforts he so much liked for his own 
gratification. 

His wife justified her brother’s praises. She was eminently 
housewifely ; and her health and beauty were all that he could 
ask. It was his delight to take home with him gentlemen whose 
own establishments would not permit them to take such a liberty 
—+to bring them unexpectedly to his table, and to show to them 
how perfect was his wife’s order and management—to point out 
the exquisite dishes which no hand but her own could touch, and 
to let them see how carefully she ministered to his tastes. 

This was all very pleasant, unquestionably, to a man like Ar- 
mitage. But, by-and-by, there was a change in that perfect house- 
hold. Agnes became a mother, and the care of three young chil- 
dren, two of them twins, made inroads upon her health and. 
strength, that left little for ber usual attention to William’s com- 
fort. He bore it very bravely at first, for the new state of pater- 
nity was very pleasant to him. But the rosy hue of health had 
gone from the cheek of his wife, and she moped and sighed at the 


state of her household, and the necessity that existed for cares 


which she could no longer bestow. She was not formed to love 
children. She could not bear the disarrangement they must inev- 
itably create in a pattern house like hers—and having no other re- 
source, her life settled into a condition of joyless monotony. 


And what was her husband’s life? He went to town every 
morning before either wife or children arose—took his dinner at 
a hotel, because he could no longer command those exquisitely 
cooked. dishes which she had once superintended—returned to 
find his children asleep, and Agnes lounging on the sofa. He was 
kind and good, and pitied her greatly, but he had no balm to offer 
her which could heal her. He sat by her, reading the books which 
were sealed fountains to her, longing to impart the pleasure which 
they gave him, but knowing that she could not receive it. 

And on her part, it was very hard to see him prefer those tire- 
some books to her; and it was not long before the querulousness 
of sickness showed itself in her whenever he sat down to read. 
What could he do? That which was very natural under the cir- 
cumstances. He tired of the monotony of his home. The checks 
and lips of poor Agnes grew sharper—her voice acquired a shrill 
tone—the children grew troublesome, and his neighbor, Mr. Craw- 
ford, gradually prevailed on him to make his house a frequent stop- 
ping-place in the city, instead of going out every night to his home. 

Here he found society that his mind had been craving the last 
two years. Crawford delighted in drawing around him intel- 
lectual people, and appreciated those gifts in others which assimi- 
lated mostly to his own. Not less so was Mrs. Crawford. She 
was a rare blending of the best and most desirable qualities of 
woman. Asa wife and mother she was all that could be asked— 
as a housewife, she was practical without being finical—as a com- 
panion, she was interesting, without being pedantic or a blue 
stocking. Her conversation, while it reached and embellished the 
highest points of literary taste, and touched skilfully upon matters 
of art and science, could still adapt itself to the lowest capacity, 
to children, and was equally the delight of the old, to whom she 
showed an attention and deference which was pleasant to witness. 
Her husband’s eye turned towards her with a loving glance, mixed 
ever with admiration of her talents and goodness. 

To William Armitage she was especially drawn from a similar- 
ity of taste. She knew little of his history—did not even know if 
he was married, or if she had ever heard, had forgotten it—and 
his frequent visits to her house had given her the idea that he was 
not. Had she suspected that in the next town there was a pale, 
faded cheek that was growing paler by his absence, she would not 
have rested until she had seen it grow brighter—but to her, Ar- | 
mitage was a being united by no ties to any other. 

Accident betrayed the fact, however, and then she took her 
stand. That night she gave a pleasant party, at which she had 
collected a large number of intelligent and delightful people. She 
was in high spirits and entertained them nobly. She sang and 
played with spirit, and she talked even better. At a late hour she 
led her guests to a room where refreshments had been prepared, 
the quality of which showed that she was not deficient there ; and, 
in short, she performed the various duties of a hostess with due re- 
gard to each and to the company she was entertaining. This night 
William Armitage was really sad. 

“My poor Agnes !” he said to himself; “had she possessed half 
the qualities of this woman, she would not turn away from books 
that would so cheer her hours of sickness.” 

He forgot that he purposely avoided a woman of talent—that 
he had chosen Agnes for the beauty that had faded by this illness 
—for the health which had decayed—for the household skill that 
she was not able to practise now—but never for the taste and in- 
tellect that would have made these losses bearable, and thrown 
around her sick couch the charm of a cultivated mind, and the ap- 
preciation of her husband’s learning and talents. 

Stang by William’s growing indifference, Agnes started from 
her couch one morning, after his departure to town, surveyed her- 
self in the glass—noted her altered appearance, and came to the 
opinion at once, that if she could but regain her health, she should 
regain her husband’s affection. 

She would go to town—she would consult the old family physi- 
cian—she would make an effort to get well. There was no car- 
riage at home, for her husband had driven to town that morning. 
He might have asked her to go with him this bright, sunny day ; 
but he had never asked her to ride out with him. Well, the hour- 
ly coach could take her, and in that she made her journey to Dr, 
Livingston’s house. 

To him she detailed all her sufferings ; she kept nothing back— 
not even what she thought of her husband’s growing indifference 
to her, and she begged him, with tears in her eyes, to do some- 
thing to restore her lost health. Dr. Livingston was a kind, sensi- 
ble and judicious man. He saw plainly how matters stood, and 
he pledged himself to mend them if he could. He prescribed for 
her, and made it a point that she should come to town every morn- 
ing for a fortnight. This, he thought, would give her exercise and 
occupy her time. He would give her no medicine unless she came 
for her daily dose, which after all was the simplest tonic. His 
prescription worked well. Every day there was an added strength 
—an added color—but she did not let her husband see it yet. 
When he came home she still occupied her sofa, and no word was 
spoken of her daily visit to town. 

The fortnight elapsed, and Agnes was decidedly better. Every 
day, with the medicine, the doctor had given her something pleas- 
ant to read, of which he had asked her opinion the next morn- 
ing. Unconsciously, she had taken an interest in subjects of 
which she had thought so little before that they were perfectly new 
to her, and she began to converse earnestly with her old friend upon 
them all. 

“ Now, my little lady,” said the doctor, one morning, “T re- 


member that you used to sing wel!. Bring all your old songs up 


here, and practise singing with Lacy. It will strengthen your 
lungs. Remember, this is a part of the cure!” 

She did so, and was surprised that she could sing so well, for 
not a note had she sung since her marriage. Lucy Livingston, 
the doctor’s eldest daughter, was called in to aid her father in the 
work of curing Mrs. Armitage. Lucy drove her friend in the doc. 
tor’s carriage, and several times enticed her into a horseback ride, 
avoiding those localities where they might meet Mr. Armitage. Lu- 
cy’s brother accompanied them—a youth of fifteen—and a school 
friend of Edwin’s joined them, making a sufficient escort. 

Mr. Armitage, in his pursuits of business and pleasure, knew 
little of these proceedings. Agnes was lying on her couch every 
evening, with shaded eyes, according to the doctor’s commands, 

“IT want you to burst at once upon his sight, renovated and 
dazzling,” said he. “It will not do for him to see the change 
gradually. It must astonish, to be effectual.” 

And Agnes woke to new hope and renewed life. Her children 
became a source of pleasure indescribable. From their fresh, 
young life, she borrowed health and energy. She spent several 
hours each day in playing with and caressing them, walking about 
the fields and lanes, and gathering strength from every footstep 
she planted there. Two hours she devoted to reading; two to 
singing—for her lungs, the doctor said, but he had another motive, 
Three hours of the morning she gave to her visit to town and its 
incidentals—riding with Lucy, driving and conversing pleasantly. 
At the end of a month Lucy was to go out with her to her coun- 
try home. She did so; and the first night of her visit was a 
memorable one, for it introduced Mrs. Armitage to her husband. 
He had lost sight of his wife for some time; or, thought of her 
only as a feeble woman, unable to minister to his intellectual life 
or his love of good eating, which in him were strangely blended. 

When he arrived that evening, he found the sofa empty. He 
heard the sound of music in the drawing-room, and, going up 
softly, he saw, through a crevice of the door, Lucy Livingston 
seated at the piano, and by her side, a lady in a white dress, who 
resembled Agnes as he first knew her. The three merry children 
were playing about the floor, and the room wore a bright and 
cheerful look, in place of its usual darkness. He looked again. 
Was it Agnes, with that brilliant color, and that clear, musical 
voice, and that unusual dress? He stepped in softly and threw 
his arm around her as she stood. She turned, and a bright, warm 
blush came over her cheek, while he welcomed Lucy. He was 
obliged to 1elease Agnes to the children who were clamoring for 
her to come and play with them ; and for the first time he saw 
her engage in her children’s sports. Everything he saw mystified 
him. He almost thought he had entered some other house than 
his own. In fact, his coming there at that early hour was won- 
derful ; and he began to think that he was dreaming. He could 
not sufficiently admire his wife or her singing, and he made her 
sing again and again. 

Tho next morning, Lucy Livingston asked him to ride with her 
for an hour. When he looked from the window he saw that the 
man had brought round three horses, and he threw open the win- 
dow and asked him why he did so. 

“ Shure it’s the misthress rides every day,” said the man. 

And indeed, there stood Agnes in her habit, waiting to mount 
her spirited poney, which she managed very skilfully. As they 
rode slowly under the shade of some trees, he said to Agnes : 

“ Read me this riddle, for I truly cannot guess it.”’ 

“T will do so, William,” she answered. “I saw you through 
my closed hands, one morning, as I lay on the sofa, and your 
look was so dissatisfied that it stang me to the quick. I was real- 
ly ill, but I resolved to take a decisive step. I would get well, or 
die—lI sinfully perhaps thought. I would not see that look again 
if I could help it. I had heard you praise Mrs. Crawford, and I 
noticed that you praised her as much for hor health and beauty 
and buoyant spirits, as you did for her intellectual attainments. I 
thought, ‘I cannot have the latter, but I will do what I can to ob- 
tain the former. I cannot live without my husband’s heart.’” 

She then proceeded to tell him of her scheme, and the doctor’s 


assistance. Mr. Armitage was delighted—but he blamed himself. 


“ And I left you, poor thing, here alone day after day for busi- 
ness, and night after night to hear Amy Crawford sing, without 
knowing that I had a singing bird at home. Believe me, Agnes, I 
am truly sorry for all the pain I have caused you, and my life will 
be too short to repay you for what you have suffered for my un- 
pardonable neglect.” He kept his word. 
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BALLOU’S, PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

It is said of the celebrated Boerhaave, that he considered heat so 

to human health, that he was never known to go near a 
fire! _—- The Romans, before the time of the younger Pliny not 
only used glass, instead of gold and silver, for drinking vessels, 
but they knew how to glaze their windows with it, and they fixed 
it in the walls of their rooms, to render their apartments more 

—— Subscriptions in aid of the sufferers by the inundation 
in France have been taken up in England. The Sultan has sent 
40,000 francs, and subscriptions have been gathered in every part 
of Piedmont. ——— The Paris correspondent of the Commercial 
Advertiser says the United States drew prizes at the Great Agri- 
cultural Exhibition for every article that was presented for serious 
competition, numbering five: Pitt’s Buffalo Threshing Machine 


Manny’s Reaper drew a first class medal ; a barrel of Col. Alston’s 
South Carolina Rice, do.; McCormick’s Reaper, worked by 
Frenchmen, a second class medal. —— An Oxford correspondent 
of Notes and Queries mentions that the earliest instance he has 
found of three names, is Oct. 11, 1588, when Henry Donne Lee 
subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church. —— The first 
Baptist congregation was formed in London, in 1608. They are 
not near so numerous in that country as they are in America, where 
they made their appearance soon after the first settlement of New 
England, in the person of Roger Williams, and have grown to be 
one of the largest denominations. —— The largest cargo of corn 
that ever passed through the Welland Canal, or came into Chicago, 
arrived at that port a few days since, in the schooner Dreadnought, 
which brought 10,300 bushels. —— The submarine electric cable 
between Cape Ray, Newfoundland, and Cape North, Cape Breton 
Island, was recently brought by the steamer Propontis, and has 
been Iaid.. The length of the cable is 85 miles, and its weight 170 
tons. She had also on board the cable to be laid down between 
Cape Traverse, Prince Edward’s Island, and Cape Formation, 
New Brunswick ; length 13 miles, and weight 30 tons. —— De 
Bow’s mortality statistics, compiled from the last census, show that 
the people of the United States are the healthiest on the globe. 
The deaths are three hundred and twenty thousand per year, or 
1 1-2 per cent. of the population. In England the ratio is over 2 
per cent., and in France nearly three per cent. —— The citizens of 
Montreal, of all classes, are vieing with each other in contributing 
their mite towards the entertainment of the 39th Regiment, just re- 
turned from the Crimea. —— As an evidence of the industry of the 
early Protestant reformers, it is stated that John Calvin entered the 
pulpit as a preacher, every day of the week. On Sunday he 
preached twice, and he delivered three lectures a week, as professor 
of theology. He wrote innumerable letters, and the public library 
at Geneva contains from twelve to fifteen hundred of his numerous 
sermons, He found time, also, to compose eight or ten tolio vol- 
umes on the most elaborate and complicated subjects. —— The 
American Home Missionary Society is thirty years old, and is brisk 
and prosperous. Its receipts, last year, amounted to $186,611, 
exceeding by thirteen thousand dollars the receipts of the preceding 
year. It has nearly one thousand laborers, in active missionary 
service, at nearly two thousand different posts. Through its aid, 
about one thousand churches have been established on an indepen- 
dent foundation. 
THE BRITISH NAVY. 

There were in the British navy, on the Ist of April, 1856, ac- 
cording to official records, 367 vessels, of which 271 are steamers, 
carrying an aggregate of 3936 guns, and 96 are sailing vessels, 
carrying 3418 guns. Besides these there are 40 steam and sailing 
vessels used as store-ships, tugs, tenders, etc., without armaments— 
making the whole effective force of the British navy 296 steamers 

11 sailing vessels. Included in this are 25 steam gunboats, 
ich mount only two guns, and 113 which carry only four guns. 
The highest number of guns carried by any one vessel (a steamer) 
is 130; four sailing vessels mount 120 guns, and there are four 
steam and four sailing craft which carry from 100 to 120 pieces of 
ordnance, The war fleet of Great Britain has kept. pace with the 
great maritime improvements of the age, and is composed chiefly 
of vessels propelled by steam. Men-of-war navigated by means of 
sails, will probably in a few years become obsolete among the more 
advanced maritime nations, The superiority of steam is fully 
established. 

A Diszse.—The Journal of Medicine publishes an arti- 
cle upon a disease of which very little has hitherto been written— 
phosphorus disease. Those who make much use of phosphorus in 
their daily work—as the operatives in lucifer-match factories—are 
subject, it seems, to a distressing affection of the bones, especially 
of the jaws. The affection is at first supposed to be a simple 
toothache ; but, if not checked in the outset, it results in the death 
of the bone, and a long train of the most painful symptoms. 


Rartroaps.—The United States Railroad Directory states that 
the railroads in the Union are over five hundred in number, besides 
some eighty branches, and the amount of capital invested in them 
exceeds seven hundred million dollars ! 


Norsx Camaren’s Boox anp Starionzny Co., No. 77 Lona Waarr, San Fran- 
CaL.— to an act of the of California, 
t.—' 


—CuARLES Agent, New 
Youn , &. B. Haywood. t, 
IumiGRation.—The Norwegians have taken to coming over 
here in great numbers. There hes been such an exodus that in 
some places property has fallen greatly. 


GoLy.—The gold ficlds of Australia are yielding at the rate of 
100,000,000 dollars a year. 


> 


Wanside Gatherings. 

The editor of the Texas Indianola Bulletin says he saw one of 
the camels recently arrived from the Mediterranean carry a load of 
1700 pound s. 

An ex drover, recently from the West, says that the 
supply cattle is immense, and will soon be heard from in a gen- 

reduction of prices. 

The State of Maine learns that Gen. Wendell P. Smith of Port- 


land has been inted U. S. Special Mail Agent for New Eng- 
land, vice Hon. Virgil D. Parris. 

At Lloyd’s apprehensions are manifested that vessels, 
having al between 200and 300 souls on board, foun- 


ving 
dered at sea, with all hands, sinee last July. 
The Merrimac river has.been greatly used of late for infanticidal 


In the neighborhood of Lowell no less than three infant 
drew a first medal, and was sold to the emperor for 2200 francs; | Bowen 


taken from the water within two days, recently. 

The safe of the steamer Atlantic, which was sunk with that ves- 
sel about four years So Erie, has at last been raised. 
The safe, it will be reco’ , belonged to the American Express 
Company, and contained considerable money. 

The Canadian House of Assembly has passed resolutions appro- 
priating four millions of acres of land to aid in the construction of 
a railroad from Quebec to Lake Huron. This road is to be con- 
structed on the north shore of the St. Lawrence. 

1,043,154 souls. The increase on the ulation of the preceding 
hag aps 1531, but this is explai y the fact of the cholera 

ving in several provinces caused extraordinary mortality. 

The Glendon Rolling Mills, at East Boston, were 
auction the other day, at a great bargain, by a number of our 
shrewdest business men. One of the number sold out his interest 
in the purchase for five thousand dollars, 

A letter to the New York Tribune says: “The Empress Eugenie 
is likely to remain an invalidfor life. Her feet are paralyzed, and 
though the physicians hold out the hope that a few days may re- 
store her to her former health, still her recovery is considered very 
problematic.” 


General Harney is said to have uered a complete peace with 
the Indians of the West, and all is pon wer now amongst the red 
men on the Upper Missouri. He is.encamped with a force 
of dragoons and other troops at Fort Lookout, 68 miles below Fort 


There is good reason to believe. that next autumn and winter we 
shall have provisions at-reasonable prices. The high prices have 
at length stimulated production, so that. we learn from Western 
States, there never before have been so many fat cattle preparing 
for market. 

The estimate of the most conversant with the grai 
trade, is that England wil for the next three 
until the time of harvest, eight million bushels of grain a month, 
looked for from the United 

tates. 


The New Orleans Picayune notices a handsome piece of varie- 
gated black marble which was quarried in that State, and says it is 
certain that there are iron, coal in 

isiana. A scientific surve State might uce V 
valuable results. 

A gentleman in Brooklyn, N. Y., recently sent a beautiful bou- 
, ow to a commercial friend in Liverpool, by the steamship Persia. 

he flowers reached their destination apparently as fresh and fra- 
grant as if they had been gathered only the day previous, and re- 
mained in good condition for a full week after their reception. 

A Frenchman was recently tried in San Francisco for stealing 
daguerreotypes. Upon trial, eee, whose wife had recently 
deserted him, was proven to be afflicted with a monomania in 

iating every female portrait he could find, believing them to 
be those of his delinquent spouse. 

To remedy Sunday sleepiness, which bothers so many good peo- 
ple who want to keep awake, the Christian Intelligencer says the 
patient must lift his foot seven inches above the floor, and hold it 
there in suspense, without support tothe limb. Repeat the remedy 
as often as the attack comes on. 

During six weeks, in the French provinces, nearly two hundred 
men have been tried and sentenced as members of secret revolu- 
tionary societies These are still widely spread, notwithstanding 
the constant vigilance of every description of agents in the service 
of the government. 

The immense wealth of England is set down in value at 
£4,447,000,000. Its cultivated soil is valued at £1,700,000, its 
mines at £120,000,000, its dwellings and factories at £450,000,000, 
agricultural implements, live stock and manufactured each 
over £200,000,000, and its mercantile shipping at £40,000,000. 

The cotton crop of the year will vary but little from the early 
estimates of three and a.half million bales. The quantity received 
at the shipping ports up to the latest dates, was 3,414,000 against 
2,500,000 year, and 3,162,000 in the great crop of 1853. The 
excess over the receipts last year is now 825,000 bales, and over 
1853, 292,000 bales. 

The trade of iers with France is worth every year 120,000,000 
francs, In colony to different French ports 
1,000,000 hectolitres of grain, and the following year 2,000,000. 
The horse breeding. establishments in the colony contain 2207 
stallions, and 62,000 mares. The stallions are of the finest breeds, 
and were imported by the emperor from Central Arabia. 

The ion of the city of Austin, Texas, according to a 
census just taken, is 3034, Times says there is also a 
population of about two thousand residing on city out-lots. Ac- 
cording to the analysis of that paper, there are among the denizens 
of the capital, 34 merchants, 35 lawyers, 14 doctors, 18 teachers, 
57 Mexicans, and but one “ gentleman.” There are 32 laborers, 
110 mechanics, and 638 slaves; 2 printing-offices, 7 churches, 8 
common and two Sunday schools. 

The Germans make great account of singing See b> 
The hymn is regarded as a very important o' service. 
many Of the German churches Hitle black are placed con- 

icuously about the room, on which by means of movable figure 

the numbers of the hymns to be sung are presented to the 
assembly, from the amp, Sa the house, so that the worshipper 
may look out his hymn at his leisure. The singing is unique—all 
joining—men, women and children ; it is a perfect storm of song. 

The physicians of A y, Mich., have adopted a set of rules, 
one of Latin is something of a novelty in the i 
mutually pledge themselves not to attend a patien' 


and 
ient refusing to settle his back scores, 
Doing lux! and if folks haf pay 


for it punctually, there are some would indulge in it 
frequently. 


Sorcign Ftems. 
The horticaltural fetes are perhaps the most attractive and 
lightfal events of the London season, and the coming exhibitions 
are richer in promise than in any previous year. 

M. Bergougnoux, formerly editor of the Toulouse Emancipation, 
was lately condemned to five years’ imprisonment, for having in a 
public carriage spoken disrespectfully of the French emperor. 

Mr. Charles Sontag, a young brother of the late Countess Rossi, 
made his debut at the Royal, Berlin, lately, and failed. 
ance ; but even with these advantages and the prestige of his name, 
he could not succeed. : 

At the latest dates received in from Melbourne, March 
28th, the gold fields of Australia were yielding more y than 
ever—at the rate of nearly £20,000,000 per annum; and the 
duce of the first three months of 1856 is nearly double that of the 
corresponding three months of 1855, being almost 700,000 ounces. 

Belgium has been one of the most intensely Roman Catholic 
countries in Europe, but the tide appears to be turning in favor of 
Protestantism—the friends of the latter having fifteen missions, in 
which some four thousand persons are under Protestant 
influences and teaching. In Ghent a congregation has been formed, 
which now numbers a thousand persons. 

Jonas Webb, a wealthy Englishman, and the original cultivator 
of the South Down race of sheep, is now exhibiting i of 
the breed at the Cattle Show in Paris. He was in @ peas- 
ant’s blouse, under which he wore a magnificent chain, reachi 
to his girdle. Each link of the chain consisted of a gold med 


received by the owner at some agricultural fair or other, as a prize 
thd bis South Downs, 


Sands of Gold. 


..++ He who strikes terror into others, is himself in continual 
fear.— Claudian. 

«+... The greatest friend of truth is time; her greatest enemy is 
prejudice, and her constant companion is humility —Colton. . 

--++ Serenity is no sign of security. A stream is never so 
smooth, equable and silvery, as at the instant before it becomes a 
cataract.—Landor. 

-+++ Sensibility would be a good portress, if she had but one 
hand ; with her right she opens the door to pleasure, but with her 
left to pain.— Colton. 

.--. Some men are more beholden to their bitterest enemies, 
than to friends who appear to be sweetness itself. The former fre- 
quently tell the truth, but the latter never.— Cato. 

«+-. “What you demand is here, or at Ulubrx.” You trav- 
erse the world in search of happiness, which is within the reach of 
every man ; a contented mind confers it on all.—Horace. 

.... He that finds truth, without loving her, is like a bat; 
which, though it have eyes to discern that there is a sun, ee 
so evil eyes, that it cannot delight in the sun.—Sir Philip Sidney. 

.-+. Though judgment must collect the materials of the goodly 
structure of friendship, it is affection that gives the cement: and 
passion as well as reason should concur in forming a firm and last- 
ing coalition.— Fitzosborne. 


>- 


Joker's Budget. 


There is a shop kept by a lady in New York, in the window of 
which appear these words: ‘“ No reasonable offer refused.” 

Punch thinks that the carriage-drivers would make the best sol- 
diers in the world, as no troops could stand their charges. 

“Though lost to sight, to memory dear,” as the maiden said to 
her lover when his face was buried in beard and whiskers. 

Young Snobley (a regular killer ).—‘ How the gals do stare 
at I su I’m a horficer just come 
from the Crimear !”— 

There is a lucky editor in Canada. He says they have had a 
terrible winter, but with three tons of coal and a pretty wife, he 
has got through it very comfortably. 

Miss Tulip, in 5 of old bachelors, says, that are 
frozen out old the flower-bed of love. 
useless as weeds, they should be served in the same manner— 
choked ! 

If you would learn to bow, watch a mean man when he talks: to 
® gentleman of wealth. A narrow-minded man can no more stand 
upright in the presence of a money-bag than he can throw a som- 
erset over the moon. 

A young man, directing a letter to his lady-love, wrote her name 
thus: “ You Ness Brown.” ‘The postmaster was somewhat at a 
loss to know what to do with the letter, but he finally sent it to 
You Rope by the pack it. 

THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origina! tales, 
written expressiy for the paper. In politics, and on ai! seetarian questions, 
itis strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically a PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic as to 


P the greatest p ts are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of Taz MAMMOTH 
for the instruction and tofthe reader. An unrivalled 


corps of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest. forming an 
inal paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 

ple 


original 
weakly poper in the Union. with the exception of ‘‘ Batzou’s PicroziaL.” 


copies sent when desired. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 

Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive 
One copy of Tan or ovr Union, and one copy of Battou’s Prcromsan, 

$4 per annum. blished every SaTuRDAY, M. M. BALLOU. 


Corner of Tremont and Sts., Boston, 
Waotrsatz Acznrs.—S. French, 121 Nassau Street 
116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Henry Taylor, ni Street, Balti- 
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.+++ There is no funeral so sad to follow as the faneral of our ; 
own youth, which we have been pampering with fond desires, am- 
bitious hopes, and all the bright berries that hang in poisonous 
clusters over the path of life.—Bossuet. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Roys. 43 Woodward Avenue, corner 4th and Ches- 
nut Streets, St. Louis; Samuel Rin -; Wallace, Austen & s 
Buel, 25 Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois." 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRA WING-ROOM “COMPANION, 
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SPEARING THE NARWHAL. 


narwhal 

managing his double-bladed paddle with 

dah he ing bold! 
over , he is 

to him his death-waund.. ‘The 

whal inhabits the d realms of the 
ocean. Its form resembles 


ivory tusks or spears, im ted in 
intermaxillary bone but of which the 
t remains usual rudimentary and 
concealed during life. The left tusk, on 
the contrary, attains to the length of from 
five to seven or eight and sometimes ten 
feet in length, and projects from the snout 
in a right line with the body, tapering 
gradualiy to a point, with a spiral twist, 
rope-like, through its whole extent, 
» the tusks have 


and solid at its extremity. Formerly 
these horns or tusks were looked upon 
to be the horns of the fabulous land uni- 
corn, and therefore they were valued as 
an inestimable curiosity, and sold exces- 
sively dear, till the Greenland fishery was 
set on foot, when they became more com- 
mon and their real nature known. The 
use assigned to the tusk of the narwhal 
by Crants, viz., that of u ing marine 
vegetables on which to feed, is altogether 
& supposition. As the male only has 
this instrument developed, or generally 
the male, the female must be reduced to 
sad difficulties in the procuring of food ; 
but in truth the position of the tusk ren- 
ders such a use as is here attributed to it 
impossible. Moreover the narwhal does 
not subsist on marine fuci or , but 
on soft animal matter, as mollusks and 
fish. t. Scoresby found the remains 
of cuttle-fish in the stomachs of several 
which were opened by him, and similar 
remains were also found in the stomach 
of one driven ashore near Boston. In 

form the narwhal resembles the 
porpoise, but the head is small and blunt ; 


the mouth is small and not capable of 


much extension ; the under lip is wedge- 
Seeds & 9 are placed in a line 
ith the opening of the mouth, at the 
inches 


cle or blow-hole is my 
semi-circular form, on of the 
head, directly over the eyes. fins 
or flippers are about fourteen or fifteen 

broad, 


ge 


is fleet and ferocious ; and when it is irri- 
a 
dable and dangerous affair. 
THE YOUNG ARTIST. 


group. It streams down broadly on a 
canvass, before which sits a youth of six- 
teen or eighteen, his te and brushes 
in his left hand, in his right that skilful 
pencil which, guided by a true inspira- 
tion, is tracing, in glowing colors, the 


oy the fears and whose co 
precates, is standing there, hushing 
to silence with a gesture the students that 
crowd around him, and gazing with won- 
der and admiration on the formance 
of his pupils. A brohd- hat and 
plume shade his thoughtfal brow. He 
the canvass, and. gaz- 
ng he sees a glotions 
panding in perspective before the you 
painter whose hand has first 
der his guidance, but who is now ani- 
mated by that divine spirit whith no 
teaching can impart. A moment more, 
and the reverential hush of that 
will be broken. The master will no 


and which in after years no praise or 
honorable award will equal in their effect. 


| 80 
This picture represents an Esquimanx, : : , _ from the snout, and of small size, being 
in his curious pointed canoe, spearing ‘ about i i 
that of che porporse; it has, however, 
elephant, being hollow at its base or root, : call ight, 
: tells him that the master, whose 
SS 
——— —== tion. He will address to the young 
a SPEARING N AL painter those words of encouragement 
THE NARWH which will dwell forever in his memory, 
THE YOUNG 


